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F the Parliament of England , and 
beginning of that ſad War, which 
for ſo many years-raged within the 
bowels of a diſtreſſed Kingdom, whos 
- ſoever will write , though never ſo briefly, muſk. | 

3 of necellity premiſe ſomewhat touching, , the 
Cauſes ( according to the ſtate of the affairs 

438 times ) of embling that Parliament. | 

© And though the condition of Scotlayd and Ireland | 
+ were during that time no whit happier,(w _ 4 

- "ing ſubject to the ſame King were export 
+ſame Calamity) our diſcourſe eſpec halle of _ _ 

© England as the nobleſt Kingdom, an {he's oyal- - 

at;from whence the diſtemper Ak | 
and be derived to the reſt : And, per ghee it 
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|| ſeem how great the diſtemper of that Govern- 
1] ment was, which ingendered ſo great a diſeaſe ! 
how great the malignity of that diſeaſe, to 
which a” Parliament was'not ſufficient Medi- 
cine! 
Forty years old was King Charles, and fifteen 
years had he reigned when this Parliament was 
called : jg longhad the Laws been violated (mote 
thanunder any King) the Liberties of the people 
invaded, and the authority of Parliament, by 
which Laws and Liberties are ſupported, trod- 
den under foot : which had by degrees much diſ- 
coritented the ngliſh Natign. 
| For'the King , within the firſt four years of 
his Reign, - had called three Parliaments , and 
# ſoon diſſolved them all, before' they could any 
| benefit the Commonwealth, or redreſs the 
Jett grievance of the People. la the ſecond, 
he granted and ſigned the Perition of Right,but ſud- | 
denly, breaking ' 'up that Parliament, he acted the 


| Fime things i 1 violation of Laws, which he had 


done' before." 'So that it 'was, manifeſt that the 
les Liberties, by grant of that Petition, were 
rot fortified, but utterly oyerthr6wn , and it ap- 
peared, neither Laws themſelves * "could give Pro- 
tection; nor the Kings Faith ſecurity to the Peo. 
ple. After the diſſolution of the.third Parliament, 
men wete forbidden by Proclamation to ſpeak 
any more of'Parliaments. In this Interval, the 
people at home were fleeced by Monopolies, and - 


many ways exaCted upon by illegall taxes. Abroad, - . 


Farce any negotiations were made, -but ſuch as 
yt | were | 


on 


the Civil War of England. & 
were deſtructive to Religion and the Common- 
wealth. In the beginning of his Reign an unhap- 
py and diſhonourable Expedition was made a- 
gainſt the Spaniard , to ſurpriſe Calesz another 
more ſad than that, againſt the French, in the 
following year at the Iſle of Rhee; but that 
of al] other was moſt deſtructive to the Proteſtant 
Religion , that King Charles, not long bcfare tha 
time had lent a ſtrong Navy to the King of 
France ; by whoſe force the Proteſtant Ships 
through all France were vanquiſhed and ſcattered, 
and the miferable Town of Rochel ſubdued by 
- Famine, the worſt of. all Enemies. >” 
The King in the mean time, by many illegal 
wayes raiſed money through Englayd, great ſums 
he borrowed of the unwilling people by priyy . 
Seals, and Ship-money, the greateſt, of all taxes 
was levied upon them. Nor was there any. remedy 
left, for the Judges by altering a clauſe in ther 
Patents, were enforced to ſerye the Kings will. . 
Though the Kingdoms liberties were thus -oppref- 
ed,yet peace continued; and England ſeemed hap+ 
Py in that tranquillity ; untill the fatal Coal,which 
afterwards was blown into ſo great a fire through 
the three Kingdoms , began to. be kindled un: ; 
the year 1637. by a deſign which the King had: 
upon Scotland ;, which was (as pretended) to make 
a conformity of Church-worſhip , and Eccleſi-, 
aſtical government between the two Kingdoms. 
of Englandand Scotland. The dignity and porhp 
| of Prelacy had been much of late promoted in; 
England, in purſuance whereof many ag 
7 Rs ” 7 A 4 Q CES 


| 3B * The Cauſes and beginnings of 
il offices and honours were conferred upon perſons 
| Eccleſiaſtical, many Ceremonies and Innovati- 
- ons brought into the Church, and too near. ap- 
| ones made in ſome points of Doctrine to the 
 *Romiſh Church, and a great contempt thrown 
. upon the 'other reformed Churches in Europe - 
.**Popery ſeemed to be much countenanced inthe 
|, Court, and by reaſon of the Queens great power 
with the King, ſeveral Nuntio's from the Pope 
| as Pantzan, Conn and Roſetts had beed received 
with great honour in the Court of England. 
— The Kinghad made great preparations tor that 
work n Scotland, and beſtowed many temporal 
i officesand dignities upon Biſhops in thatKingdom. 
1] Inparticylar, eleyen of the Scortiſh Biſhops (being 
in allbut 14) were made privy Counſellors. Bur 
| this diſpleated the Scots, 'to whom Epiſcopacy it 
| Rlfwas not acceptable ; and having been once 
| thrown ont of that kingdom, was not reſtored but 
If by oa endeayour and policy of King James. 
--A book of Liturgy was ſent hy the King into 
& Scotland in the year 1637. with anexpreſs Com- 
I mand, that they ſhould read it -publickly in their 
1]/ Churches. The Scots complained , that athing 
| of ſo great cancernment , having not. been al- 
| towed by their Church in a National Synod,ſhould 
j be m_—_— upon them; they complained like- 
ij wiſe that it was not the ſame with: the book 
1 of England, but alterations were made : ſome of 
1} them(they confeſſed )were for the better,but more 
i} for the worſe: Laſtly, they affirmed, that where-, 
If focyer that book varies from the Zngizh Litur« | 
FF Wrong: oy, -þ 
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gy, it approaches directly to the Roman Miſlal, 
and all the parts of Popery are there ; but the 
King ſeemed to excuſe thoſe al:erations in his 
great Declaration. Theſe are his words, (which 
were not fatisfaftory tg the Scots. ) Wl 
We ſuppoſing that they mig ht have taken ſome offence, . 
if we” fhould have tendered them the Englilh Ser- 
vice Book totidem verhis : and that ſome fattions 
wits would have endeavoured to have miſconſtrued 
it 45 a badge of dependency of that Church upon this 
of England, which we hadput upon them to the pre» 
judice of their Laws and Liberties, We held it 
fitter that a new Book, ſhould be compoſed by their own 
Biſhops in ſubſtance not differing from that of Eng- 
land, that ſo the Roman party mg ht not upbraid 75 
with any wezghty or material differences in our Litut- 
gies, andyet in ſome few inſenſible alterations differ- 
ing from that, it might truly and juſtly be reputed a 
Book. of that Churches own compoſing, and eſtabliſhed 
by Onr Royal authority, as King of Scotland. * 
This Book of Liturgy was read, as the King 
commanded, in the great Church at Edenhurgh, 
but not without. a great uprore, in which the Bi- 
{hop that read it, hardly eſcaped; the Plebeians 
firſt ſtirred , but preſently after the Nobility and 
Miniſters publickly avowed their deteſtation of 
that Book ; fome therefore were ſent to the . 
King to jntreat him that he would recal his com- 
mand concerning it. 

But the King was immovable, and ſent anorker 
peremptory command for reading of the Book ; 
and'that all people who came as Pcritioners againlt 

1 | | / It, 


10 TheCauſes andbeginnings of 
it, ſhould deyart from Ederburgh, which did but 
. increaſe the number of Petitioners, who intreated 
the Council once more to ſend to the King con- 
cerning it; in the mean time they much accuſed 
their Biſhops, as the cauſers of this Innovation. 
. The King commanded his Council to: receive 
no more Pctitions from them, and ſent the Earl 
of Traquare into Scotland with a Proclamation , 
which was publiſhed at Srerlin, wherein he decla- 
red, That the biſhops were wrong fully accuſed about the 
Prayer Book, that he himſelf was the Author of it, and 
all done by his Command ;, he condemned their 
proceedings as tumultuous, and denounced the puniſh- - 
ment of bigh Treaſon to thoſe who perſiſted. 
Againſt this Proclamation the Lords of the 
Commiſſion proteſted; and ſo did the Miniſters, 
and others , juſtifying their aſſembly to be law- 
ful, as tending to Gods glory, the Kings ho- 
nour, and liberty of the Nation. Immediately af- 
ter they entred into a Solemn Covenant for de- 
fence of their Religion and Liberties :- This Cove- 
nant was ſubſcribed not only by the Nobles , 
but all ſorts. of men ; that their number within 
few months was many thouſands : the King enrag- . 
ed did by many meſſengers condemn that Cove- 
nant, the Scots defended it ; what was alledged 
on both ſides is more largely expreſſed in 'that 
Book entituled Taumu{rus Scotict. 

In Zune the Marquels Hamilton as Commiſſioner 
frora the King came to Edenburgh;, who in vain 
dealt with, the Covenanters to renounce their. : 
Coyenant, but publiſhed a Proclamation of the - 


r 
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Kings, wherein he forbears to preſs the readin 
that prayer book upon them, and reſolyed tocal 
both a Parliament and Syno4; but the Covenanters - 
in their Proteſtation declare that the Kings grants 
were not large enough to cure their preſent d- 
ſtempers , and offer ſome particular exceptions ; 
ſo great grew the differences, and altercations - 
upon ſeveral points, that the Marqueſs Hamilton 
was enforced that year to make two journies into 
England to the King, and at laſt by the Kings com- 
mand called a National Synod ; which according- 
ly began at Glaſco, November 1. but within ſeven 
days the Marqueſs diſſolved that Synod, alledging 
tor reaſons, that they had broken the Laws of a 
free Synod both in the manner of their EleC&tions, 
and in other buſineſſes during their ſitting. But 
they proteſted againſt thar diſſolution, and con- 
tinued their Synod , after that the Marqueſs was 
gone away ; and proceeded in ſuch Laws and de-' 
crees as they judped fit for the preſent State, after 
which they diſſolved the Synod, and publiſheda 
declaration from Edenburgh to al ſincere and:good 
Chriſtians in F-gland concerning their innocency 
and intentions. ' /"'s PIE. 
 TheKing, after a ſharp Proclamation againſt 
the Scots, which he commanded to be read in all 
Engliſh Churches, raiſed an Army to ſubdue 
them by force, in which the Nobles, and all Gen- 
tlemen his ſervants were commanded to attend 
himat York the firſt ef April with Horſe and arms 
ſuitable to their degree ; the}Earl of Arundet:was 
wade General, and a rich and well oo_— IF 


£ , 
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ted Army at that time and place attended the 
King. 

But the people of nd in general abhorred 
_ that wicked War, asa deſign to enſlave both Na- 
I - tions, and loved the Scors as brethren, perſecu- 
ted by the ſame power which had long oppreſſed 
themſelves : they likewiſe hoped that ſuch an oc- 
caſion might neceſſitate the King to call a Parlia- 
ment in Ezglana, ſo long wanted there : but the 
King, while he could make any other ſhift, how 
"low foever and diſhonourable, would not endure 
to think of a Parliament. 

The Covenanting Lords of Scotlaxd publiſhed 
a Remonſtrance in anſwer to the Kings Procla- 
mation, and wiſely provided againſt all invaſions 
that might. be made upon them on any ſide ;, they 
ſeized the conſiderable Forts, and diſarmed all 
ſaſpeted perſons without any great trouble , 
elefting Sir Alexander Leſly , an old ſoul 
diex , for their General, to whomall the Noble- 


- men were content to give obedience, at which 


time the King commanded the Parliament of 
Scotland todiſlolve , and his command was 0- 
, = 
_ » But the threatned War did not proceed ; it 
Fong God that by the happy mediation of ſome 
oneſt Lords of both Nations, and upon a con- 
terence granted, that the paeifhcation was made 
2nd ſolemnly declared on the 18 of Zxne 1639.and 
| both Armies were disbanded within eight and for- 
WW ry hours, theKing granted to the Scotsa Natio- 
Nall Synodro begin upon the firſt of Auguſt fol: | 
(of | | lowing, -* 


the Civil War of England. 
lowing, and a Parliament to begin on the 24 day 
of the ſame Moneth, ſo that both ſides peaceably 
retreated home. 

But when the King had been but a little time 
at London, his heart was again eſtranged from 
the Scots, and thoughts of peace ; He command- 
ed by proclamation, that Paper, which the Scors 
avowed to contain the true conditions of the 
pacification , to bediſavowed, and burnt by the 
hands of the Hangman ; and the honeſt people 
of both Nations began to fear another War. The 
King about the beginning of December told the 
Lords of his Council that he intended to call a 
Parliament in Expgland, to begin in April follow- 
ing,which being Pread among the people, made 


them almoſt amazed, ſo ſtrange athing was the 


name ofa Parliament grown. But rational. men 
did not like it, that it ſhould be deferred ſo-leng, 
and that preparations for a War with Scorland 
went on in the mean time. "They werelikewiſe 
troubled: that the Ear] of Strafford, Deputy of 
Ireland, a man of deep policy , but fuſpetted 
honeſty, one whom the King then uſed as a boſom 
Counſellour , was firſt to go into Jreland and call 


a Parliament in that Kingdom ; beſides the King - 
at that time had broken up the Parliament 1. 


Scotland ; which the Scots complained of (th& 
buſineſs of State depending) as a great breach 


dom. 
_ which they ſent ſome Lords into Eng 
land, to entreat the King to grant them a redreſs- 


*Y | 
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of their Liberties, and againſt the Laws of that. ; 


of . 
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14 The Cauſes and'beginnings of 
of ſuch injuries as they had received ſince the 
pacification, Which were, that their Parliament 
'was broken off, before any buſineſs done; that 
Edenturgh Caſtle was Garriſoned with far more 
ſouldiers than were needful ; that Dun-Britton 
Caſtle was Garriſoned with Engliſh ſouldiers ; 
that the Scots, that traded in England and Ireland, 
were enforced to take newOaths,contrary to their 
Covenant, and altogether contrary to the Arti- 
cles of pacification, The King impriſoned thoſe 
Lords, ſending one of them, the Earl of Lowden, 
tothe Tower, and commanded a Charge of Trea- 
ſon to be drawn againſt him, concerning a tt- 
ter-which the Scotiſh Covenanters had written 
to the King of France for his affiſtance, and Low- 
den had ſubſcribed; but the accuſation was-frivo- 
lous, | eaſily anſwered, and came to nothing , 
becauſe: thoſe. letters were not ſent at all, and 
beſides it was before the pacification, upon which 
an oblivion of all thinzs was agreed; although 
the King at the beginning of the Engliſh Parha- 
ment produced that Letter againſt them , as a 
ground of his ſecond War ; for now onthe thir- 
reenth of Apri/ the Parliament of England was 
begun, before which time the Earl of Straffor d 
was returned out of Jrcland, where he had held 
' a. Parliament, and gotten four Subſidies: 

The King was very urgent with his Parlia- 
ment to give money to enable him for a War 
againſt Scorland , and pay that Army and Qt... 
ficers which he had already raiſed; hedemand-- 
ed twelve Subſidies of them, for which: he pode { 

MmitedAa .. 
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"the Croil War of England.” 15 
miſed to releaſe Ship-money : he promiſed them 
that he would afterwards redreſs the Kingdoms 
grievances, but deſired money in the firſt place 
togo on with his deſigned War. | 


It was anſwered by many Members of the 
Houſe in ſeveral Speeches, that redreſs of 


Grievances was the chief end of Parliaments, and. 


ſhovld go before Subſidies : 'T hat the King asked 
a great lumm of money for releaſing of that which. 
he had no title to hold, but had taken illegally 


by power. That the people had no reaſon to. 


pay for a War which they deſired not, but ab- 
horred; a War not for their good, but their 
own ruin ; that nothing was{o juſt as to puniſh 
the contrivers of that wicked War. | 

But fo ſtrange was the obedience and” comply- 
ance of that Parliament towards the King, that 
although the money which he asked was agai 
themſelves, yet they took the Subſidies :into co 


immediately upon the diſſolution ofir:for he pro- 


teſted in the Houſe at that time, that he woutd: 
rule for the future as legally as if a Parliament 
were conſtantly ſitting : Yet nevertheleſs he im: 


priſoned ſome. Members the next day after, Mr. 


ll Beloſss, Sir Fohn Hotham and Mr. Crew; he COM; 


of 


ſideration ; but while they were debating, the- 
. King , whatſoever his reaſons were ,: whetlier-” 
he thought it a delay or not, came into the Houle. 
onthe fifth of May, and diſſolved the Parliament: 
The people were grieved in an extraordinary- 
manner to ſce this Parliament ſo ſuddenly broken * 
vp,and as much to ſec the King break his: word fo' 
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manded the Lord Brooks his Study, his Cabinet, 
and pockets to be ſearched for Letters. He 
commanded the Convocation of Divines to con- 
tinue their ſitting, an unexampled thing , who 
by authority from him made Canons, and impo- 
ſed Oaths upon the people contrary to their Laws 
and Liberties, 

The King to defray the charges of this War, 
beſides the Contribution of the Clergy, and Pa- 
pilts, iſued out again Writs of Ship-money in a 
greater proportion than before, he ſeiſed the 
Bulloine in the Tower, and took up Commadi- 
ties to be ſold again at an under rate ; and conſul- 
ted about Coyning of braſs money, but that went 
not forward. 

- But the War went on; the Earl of Strafford 
commanding in chief, the Earl of Northumber- 
land not being in health, who had been appointed 


| | General : but' the Scots had not been back- 


ward, for having been debarred of their trade, 
''and loſt their ſhips by ſeiſure, they entred into 
England with an Army , expreſſing their inten- 
tions in writing to the Engliſh, and bringing 
- with them a Petition to the King, 

But the King in this War found a greater want 
than that of money, which was the hearts of the 
ſouldiers, eſpecially the common ſouldiers, who 
could not he eaſily brought to engage againſt the 
Scots, as hating the cauſe 5 many of them muti- 
nying againſt their Officers and Commanders ; 
which might be one cauſe that the War prove 
not ſo bloudy and fatal as it was deſigned; fome; 

| skirmiſhesy 


me Cure 4 _ England. | 17 
skirmiſhes, but not very conſiderable- happened 


2 at Newbwn, and at Dunſiaz not far from Ber- 
1- wick, 

0 Thus proceeded this —y buſineſs, until 
i ſome Engliſh Peers, Earls, and Barons, about 


$s| twenty, grievedat the diſhonour which England 
ſuffered by the unhappy aCtions of the King, made 
-,K a Petition to him, declaring in ſome part their 
;- = former ſufferings by illegal Government, the dif- 
4 ſolution of the laſt and other Parliaments, 
Ee the miſerable condition of the Kingdomat pre- 
i-& . ſent, the ſad conſequence of this wicked War ; 
-S deliring him to Summon a Parhament , within 
it ſome conventnt time, where the Kingdoms grie- 
vances may be redrefſed, this War compoſed,and *: 
4 the Authors of theſe wicked counſels puniſhed. 
R Upon this Petition the King cauled all the 
4 Lords to meet at York, on the 24. of September , 
:.K and there told them his intention of calling a 
- K Parliament with all poſlible ſpeed : which was 
of to beginon the 3. of November. 
1 ' It was there alſo conſulted and debated how 
gf toend this War upon fair terms , and after ſome 
time ſpent between Lords choſen out of both 
it & Nations, the matter was compoſed according to 
theſe Articles. 


1. A Truce or ceſſation of Arms was made” 
for two months till the 16 of December. : 
2, That 850. li. aday ſhould be paid to the 
Ss Scots during that Truce, 
. -:-.:3s That if it were not paid, the Scots a8ight 
iy R farce 


* %# 
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force it from the Counties of Northumberland ; 
Cumberland , Weſtmoreland, and Durham. 

4. That thoſe Counties ſhould be allowed 
the Scots for their Winter quarters. 

5- No new preparations for War to be 
made. 

6. That private Injures ſhould not break the 
Trace, ſo ſatisfaftion were made upon complaint; 

7. That Merchants might freely traffique in 
either Kingdoms, without letters of ſafe conduct; 


| Þut - Souldiers without leaye might not pals their 


limits, | 

'Thus was the ſtate of things altered, and that 
War, which was intended for an inflayvement of 
both Nations, became the bond .of concord be- 
tween them, and the happy cauſe which necel- 
litated the King to call a Parliament in England; 
whereby their juſt liberties might by the bleſſing 
of God be vindicated and more aſcertained for 
the future; Great was the expectation of this 
Engliſh Parliament, on which the hopes of the 
people were wholly fixed, as a certain cure of all 
their long ſufferings ; to which they thought the 
King (having ſo much tranſgreſſed ) could not 
deny any thing, or make the leaſt oppoſt- 


| tion. | 


That was the cauſe for which they extreamly 
loved the Scots, as the inſtruments of that hap- 
pineſs to them, who by reſiſting the . Kings in» 
truſions upon themſelyes , had enforced him - to 
this viſible means of a cure for England, which 
made the K, more hate the Scots, as the -" 

. Q 


of his general deſign > which hatred he could *-. 
not conceal in his firſt Speech that he made ir 
this Parliament ;* in which, promiſing all favour 
and concurrence to any thing that might procure 
the happineſs of England, and promiling to put. 
himſelf freely and wholly upon the love and 
affections of his Engliſh Subjects in this Parlia- 
ment, he inveighed againſt the Scotsas Rebels, 
and deſired that by force of Arms they might 
be chaſed out of England; but the Engliſh Parlia: 
ment was of another affection towards the Scots, 
as will appear more hereafter. x 
The Parliament ſhewed a great and wonderful! 
reſpect to the King, and in many expreſſions gaye 
him humble thanks for calling them together , 
without any reflection upon his Perſon for what 
had paſſed in former miſgoyernment ; but 
fince no cure could be made without ſearching 
wounds , and that grievances muſt he recited, 
they reſolved ſo to name them, as to caſt the 
enyy of them upon evil Counſel, and till men. 
tion the King with all honour 'afid reverence 
poſſible, as will appear to any that read the 
printed Speeches, which at the beginning of that 
Seſſion were made inthe: Houſe by men of Emi« 
nency. is NY 
Great was the buſineſs, ' and of variotis natures. - 
were the crimes winch this Parliament were. to 
examine, and find out Delinquents, whom 10 
long a miſgovyernment had made ſo. *.3 +20 
Many Committees were made by the Houſe t6 
.eaſe them in this buſineſs ; they began ' with 
B 2 mat 
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matters of Religion. Divers Miniſters whohad 
been of good lives and converſations,conſcientious 
in their ways, and diligent in preaching, and had 
by the Biſhops and thoſe in authority been moleſt- 
ed, deprived, or impriſoned for not conforming 
to ſome ceremonies which were impoſed on them, 
were now by the Parliament relieved, and recom- 
penced for theirſufferings. Others on the contra- 
ry, that had been ſcandalous, either for looſe and 
wicked living, or elſe offenders in way of ſuper- 
ſtition ( both which, to diſcountenance the Puri- 
tans , had been frequently preferred ) were 
cenſured and removed. 


The Earl of S:rafford, Lieutenant of Ireland, was ® 
impeached of high Treaſon , and ſent priſoner | 


to the Tower of London ;, and on the eighteenth 
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day of December, Willian Laud Archbiſhop of |} | 


Canterbury impeached of the ſame crime, was com- 
mitted to the ſame cuſtody. | 

The next day after the Archbiſhop was im- 
peached, Dr. Wren, Biſhop of Norwich was ac- 
cuſed of many miſdemeanours in matter of ſu- 
perſtition in his Eccleſiaſtical Government; which 
tending to the detriment of the Civil State , 
he was alſo accuſed of Treaſon , and entred 
Into a recogniſance of thirty thouſand pounds 
to appear, with three ſureties bound, each 
of them in obligations of ten thouſand pounds. 
Sir Francis Windebank , Principal Secretary 
of State, a man nearly in friendſhip with 
Laud the Archbiſhop, who was thought to be 


a means of his preferment, was about that time 7 
| accuſed 
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accuſed of extraordinary Wnnivence toward Po- 
piſh Prieſts, or rather of fayour to them ; and 
that contrary to the Laws in force againſt 
" | themyhe had bailed and releaſed a great number; 
5 a Committee was appointed to examine his - 
» B offence, but he, conſcious of the crime objeted; 
” & and fearing the conſequence, about the beginning -- 
" & of December fled in a diſguiſe, and went into © 
1 F France. Immediately after, his flight, the Lord - 
© B Keeper Finch was conſtrained to take the ſame 
- & courſe, and fled out of the Kingdom into Hol- 
- & ard; the crimes objected againſt him were ofa 
various nature. 
l The firſt committed when he was Speaker of 
"© ® Parliament in the Houſe of Commons in the 
I ® fourth year of King Charles, which was, for 
| & that he diſobeyed the houſe, in refuſing to ſpeak 
; when he was commanded by them. 
2, The ſecond crime was for giving illegal 
" & and cruel judgments in the Foreſt buſineſs , 
: o_ he was Lord chief Juſtice of the Common 
' Pleas. 

| 3. The third was for threatning of ſome of 
| the Judges at that time, to give their extrajudici- 
| al opinions for Ship-mony. 
| The laſt was for drawing an injurious Decla- 
| ration,after the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament; 
for which offences he was Voted by the Houſe of 
Commons guilty of High Treaſon ; a Charge 
drawn up againſt him, and carried up to the Lords 
upon the 14. of Fanuary, three weeks after his 
flight, Upon the 15. of February 1640, A Bill 

; B 3 for 
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for the T riennjal Partiament was preſented to the 
King, and by him ſigned ; which Bill was 1n this 
nature, that the Lord. Keeper , and Chancellor 
of the Dutchy, if the King did not at thoſe times, 
ſhould iſſue forth Writs every third ycar, for 

»calling of the Parliament , and the Penalty of 
© loſing their places upon defaulr, was impoſed 
on them. For Signing of that Bill, thanks were 
given to the King at Whie-hall the fame after- 
noon by-both houſes of Parliament. 

By this time being the end of December, that 
Ceſlation of Arms which was ſpoken of before, 
between the Engliſh and Scotch Armies, was 
expired, and by the Parliament now renewed for 

a month longer; for the Parliament , although 
the King(as 1s ſaid before)called them Rebels, and 
deſired ro have them driven out of England, 
had a better opinion of them, and at this time of 
renewing the Cellation , ordered that the'Scots 
ſhould be recompenced for all theif*charges and 
loſes by that miſchievous war which the King 
had raiſed againſt them , and within few days, 

aſter examination of thoſe loſles and charges , 

the Parliament ordered that the Scotch Ships , 
- taken fince that war, ſhould be reſtored to them, 

and 4gooo; 1. 'in money given them to rig thoſe 

!1ps 3 .1t was further reſolved by both Houſes, 
_ That the full ſuram of 300000.11. ſhould be given to 

them n theſe words, Towards a ſupply of the loſſes and 
neceſſities of our brethren of Scotiand ,, And that the 

: Parliament would in due time take into conlide- - 
F , Z2ZIOR the manner of raiſng,and GN oa 5 
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for which, three dates after, the Scotch Commiſ. 
ſioners , then reſident at Londen, gave thanks 
to the Parliament, not only for that great 
Sum of 300000. Ii. but for the ſtile. of Bre- 
thren which ſo Kindly they had uſed towards 
them. 

The Parliament of England , as a further 
ſtrengthning of the Nations amity, ordained at 
that time, That all Books , Libels and Proclamats- 
ons againſt the Scots (hould be calledin ; and a thanks- 
giving to God ſhould be in all Churches of England 
for that happy Peace. 

The payment of two Armies for ſo long a 
time was a great charge tothe poor people of 
England ; which they without any 'grudging. 
or repining at the King, as cauſe of that great 
burden , in hope to gain him for the future , 
bore with exceeding patience; they willingly 
parted with fix Subſidies, and were content with 
the taxation of Poll-money, a perſonal aſleſſment 
of the whole Kingdom , wherein every Duke 
was aſleſled at 100. li. a Marquis at 80. li. Earls at 
60. li. Viſcounts and Barons at 40. li. Knights of 
the Bath at 30. li. Other Kinghts at 20. li.Eſquires: : 
at 10. 1i. Men of 100. Ii. per annum at 5. every : 
common head at ſix pence, | 

The King in February had declared to the 
Houſes his 4ntention concerning a marriage for 
his eldeſt Daughter, the Princeſs Mary , who | 
was then hetwixt g. and 10. years of age ; "the 


husband appointed for her, was the young Prince - 


William of N, aſa z Son to Henry Pritce-of ; 


& range, | 


E ny-more, which (though too tedious to be verbal- * 
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Orange, ayouth about! ſixteen years of age ; the | 
matter was then in agitation, and fair Propo- 
litions made upon it to the King, by the Ambat: '; 
{adours of the States General : The Parliament, 
were pleaſed with the marriage, and not long 
after the young Prince arrived in England, an 
was by the King and Queen, with all the Conrt 
Jjoyfully received , and entertained at London. 
After convenient time ſpent in the Exgliſh Court, 
he was upon the ſecond day of May, withgreat 
folemnity Married at Whrtehall to the Princeſs 
Atary. | | 
On the tenth day of May Thomas Earl of 
Strafford, who had been committed to the Tower 
{x months before, was beheaded. Of this man, 
of the crimes laid to his charge, as likewiſe of 
his Pompons and remarkable trial, we cannot 
but make ſome mention. ' About the end of 
Zannary a Charge was read againſt him in the MW. 
Houſe of Commons, conſiſting of nine Articles; 
out of which by ſubdiviſion were branched ma- 


ly here ſet down ) I ſhall deliver, by expreſſing 
the contents. He was accuſed for ruling Ireland 
and the North of England in an arbitrary way, 
againſt the Laws. For retaining the Kings reve- 
nue without account. For encrealing and encou- 
raging Popery. For maliciouſly ſtriving to ſtir 
up, and continue enmity betwixt England and 
Scotland; of: which fome particulars areecxpreſt; : 
For labouring to ſubvert Parliaments, and 1ys ; 
 cenſethe King againſt them, The Commiſſionets # 

Me 
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of Scotlarid , then reſident at London, had a 
charge alſo againſt this Earl for matters done 
againſt their Nation ; which were notwithſtand- 
ing implyed in the Parliaments Charge. To this 
Charge the Earl gave in hisanſwer inthe Houſe 
of Lords, where the King himſelf was preſent 
at the reading of it upon the 23. day of Febru- 
ary, but his trial in Weſtminſter hall began on 
the 22. day of March following, and was a moſt 
memorable ſight. The Hall was icaffolded on both 
ſides, to contain the whole Houſe of Commons , 
ſitting there in a Committee ;, the Peers fate 
all there ; beſides the Commiſſioners from Scor- 
land, and beſides other ſpectators and auditors, 
and a great number of the Lords of /re/and. The 
Earl of Arundel was Lord high Steward, and the 
Earl of Zindſey Lord high Conftable; the King 
himſelf fate privately in a cloſe Gallery every 
_ day, taking notes in writing of what paſſedin 

the Tryal. Fifteen days the Earl anſwered per- 
ſonally, from the 22. of March, with few hn 
intermiſſion , till the 16. of April. Miſdemea- 
nours in an high degree were proved againſt 
him, but that which the Earllaboured to maintain 
for himſelf, was, that Miſdemeanours , though 
never ſo many and great, could not make- 
Treaſon , put together , unleſs ſome one- of + 


them in its own Nature had been Treaſon, :; 


for that was his Charge , which he ſtrove. to 
avoid. * : 

Yet many of thoſe particulars in his accuſation 
were put into his Bill of Attainder afterward ; for . 
a 
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Bill of Attainder was drawn up and read againſt 
him in the Houſe of Commons April 21. where 
he was Voted guilty of high Trealon. 

Mr. Saint Fohn the Kings Sollicitaur, and a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, on the 29. 
of April , for ſatisfaction of the Lords opened 
the Bill in Weſtminſter Hall, ( where the Earl of 
Strafford was at the Bar, and the King preſent 
in his accuſtomed place) and made the Bill 
good by many precedent Statutes, Upon which 
the Lords, being ſomewhat ſatisfied, were after- 
wards more confhrmed, when the Judges, in their 
Houle, delivered their opinons concerning it 
And Voted him-guilty of high Treaſon alſo. But 
the King told the Lords, he was not fatisfied- in 
conſcience, to condemn him of High Treaſon ; 
But acknowledged that his miſdemeanours were 
very great ; until at laſt , wearied with Peti- 
tions for Juſtice, the King calling a Privy Council 
at White-hall, commanded the Judges to deliver 
their opinion before him there ; and ſent for ſome 
Biſhops to reſolve him in ſcruple. of conſcience. 
Which wrought ſo, that he granted a. commil- 
ſion to four Lords , to ſign that Bill for exe- 
cution of the Earl of Strafford, which executi- 
on was done at the time and place before men- 
tioned. 

The. death of this great Earl ſeemed to be the 
more violently ſought, and more haſtened, by 
reaſon of ſome Treaſons againſt the Parliament, 
awhich- were at that time diſcovered; being 
partly in fayour of him , contrived to pre- } 
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vent. his death by an eſcape out of the Tower. 

For one part of this Treaſon was to that pur- 
poſe. Souldiers were raiſed by Sir 7ohn Suck- 
lin, and' ſome others under pretence of ſervice 
in Portugal , to gratify the Embaſlador of that 
Kingdom ; thoſe Souldiers the King himſelf 
(who was now found to be privy to all thoſe Trea- 
ſons againſt the Parliament ) commanded Sir Wil- ' 
liam Belfore the Lieutenant to admit into the 

Tower; but he perceiving it was a plot for theEarls 

eſcape, diſobeyed the Kings Command. Ano- 

ther part ofthis Treaſon, chief of all the reſt, was 

a deſign to bring up the Engliſh Army, which 

was in the North, and not yet disbanded ; this 

Army they had dealt with to engage againlt the 

Parliament ſitting, and (as they alleged) to main- 

tain the Kings Perogative, Epiſcopacy, and other 

things againſt the Parliament it ſelf; in this plot 
were Henry Piercy,brother to the Earl of Northum- 

berland, Mr. Henry Fermin, Maſter of the Horſe 5 

to the Queen, Col. Goring, Col. Wilmot, Col, 

Aſhburnham, Pollard, Sucklin , and others ; the - 

Kings diſcourſes to Mr. Piercy concerning theſe 

things were diſcovered in a Letter of Prercies to 

his brother Northumberland out of France, which 
was read in the Houſe upon the 14. of June (for 

Piercy, Fermin, and Sucklin at the beginning of 

May , when this Treaſon wasin ſome part de- 

tected, fled the day before they ſhould have been 

examined, and paſled over into France) upon 
which reading Wilmor, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, 
three Members of the Houſe, mentioned in the 

+ Letter, 
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Letter , as privy to the plot, were all commit. 
ted: If the Earl of Srrafford had eſcaped out of 
the Tower, he ſhould have Commanded , in 
| aid to this plot, that Iriſh Army, conſiſting of 
| - eight thouſand, moſt of them Papiſts, which the 
| King would not grant to have disbanded, when 
the Parliament on the 28. of April before had 
| deſired it of him; but told them he could not 
disband them for reaſons beſt known to himſelf. 

Colonel Goring, for ſome diſcoyeries which 

he made, was not at all committed; but Oneale, 
an Irs Papiſt, that was deep in the plot, was ap- 
prehended and committed to the Tower, from 
whence he afterwards eſcaped. 

The Parliament finding ſuch diſturbance in 
| their buſineſs, and treaſons againſt them; and not 
+. at\all aſſured of the Kings realityy weighing be- 
 fides the great charges of paying two Armies , 
- for which money muſt be-raiſed by Loan upon 
.. the publick Faith ; moved the King to ſign a 
Bill for continuation ofthis preſent Parliament 
which was, thatit ſhould never be diſſolved with- 
out the conſent of both Houſes. | 
That Bill ſo drawn up, the King, ligned on 
the 1o. of 2ay, the ſame day that, he ſigned 
the Bill for Straffords execution. Xo £ 

This Bill was a thing , that former Ages had all \. 
not ſeen the like of, and therefore extremely was- I} * 
- the Kings Grace magnified by thoſe that flatter- 
Fed, but much condemned by others, who hated £ 
| Parliaments and Reformation, complaining that "Mi - 
-- the King had too far put the ſtaff out of by ts MN -: 
43, | 'kands: Ml -- 
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hands. ' But many men who ſaw the neceſſity of 
ſuch a thing, without which no money upon the 
publick Faith could be borrowed, did not at 
all wonder at it, ſaying , That as no King ever 
granted the like before,ſo no King hadever before 
made ſo great a neceſlity to require it ; but 
ſome men were of opinion that it was not of 
ſecurity enongh to make the Kingdom happy, 
unleſs the King were good ; for it he were 
ill affected , he had power enough ſtill to hin- 
der , and retard them in any . proceeding for 
the good and ſettlement of the Common-wealth ; 
ang ſo by time and delayes lay a greater Odium 
upon the Parliament, fornot farisfying the 
ples deſires, than if -they had not had that ſeem- 
ing power to have done it: Which proved in 
the concluſiowgpo true, when the King by ſach 
protraCtion of buſineſs, not at all concurring 
with them in the main , had raiſed a party ** 
to himſelf againſt them, to cut aſunder that + 
Knot by the Sword, which by Law he could not 
unty. | 
'Fhe Parhament after this, began with eafing - 
of the Kingdoms Grievances ; and becauſe the 
. charge of two Armies la n them, 'and'eve» . 
ry -day-was conſiderable, wlf they were disband+ - 
*d-, Tha wits the firſt thing ifhtended;, Towards .. 
,Mhich a great*quantity,f plate was appotated; © 
.withanore than erfmary haſt, ro be melted and - 
"coined: nh He ; | 6 
And formaking up the ſim, that BYl of Pallk+ 
-money” was t0- be Re which a 
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the King, and two other Bills with itz - one 


for putting down the high-commiſſion Court , 


and the other for putting down the Star-chamber. . 


| The King ſigned only that Bill of Poll-mo- 
ney, and took time to conſider of the other two; 
- but hearing how ll it was taken at his hands , 
What murmurings there were in the City; and 
thinking it not now ſeaſonable to diltaſt them 
much, three dayes after he came and pal- 
ſed thoſe other two Bills for putting down 
the high Commiſſion Court, and Star-Chamber. 
The Queen Mother of France, about that time 
took her leave of the King , and paſled over 
| the Seas into Holland, the people deſiring 
to be caſed of that charge; for the King had kept 
her for the ſpace of three years in England at 


*. - the allowance of 100. li. a day, 


'The Parliament proceeded then againſt the de- 
Iinquent Judges abour Ship-money ; and Charges 
were drawn up,and read againſt them in theHoule 
of Commons: for in December before, when the 
debate had been concerning Ship-money , and 
the offence of thoſe Judges, who had given 
their extrajudicial opinions for it , was exa- 
mined, upon which the Lord Keeper Finch fled; 
the thing was condemned as moſt illegal. Three 
Judges had been honeſt , Judge Crook, Hutton, 
and Baron Denham ; the other were examined by 
ſixteen Members of the Houſe of Commons, who 
were appointed to preſent thoſe particularCharges 
againſt every Judge ; who were, Judge Bramſton, 


- . Baron Trever, Baron-Weſton, Baron Doverperly ; 
3 $6 TT, _ and; 
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and Judge Crawley, for Judge Barclay was charg- 
ed with high Treaſon. 

Thoſe charges were now brought in about 
the beginning of Auguſt, but little was after- 
wards done againſt any of them, or almoſt any 
other offender ; the King had deſigned a journey 
into Scotland, and would fo, though the Houles 
earneſtly entreated his ſtay tor a while longer, 
becauſe the Kingdoms buſineſs required his 
preſence : the King alledged that the affairs of 
Scotland did neceſſarily require his preſence 3 
and further told them that he would paſs any 
good Bill, which they had for him, before he 
went, which he acccrdingly did, and ſigned a 
Commiſſion for paſling of Bills in his ablence; 
the Commiſſioners were the Lord-Keeper ' Lit- 
tleton, the Lord Privy-Seal Earl of Manthefer, 
the Lord great Chamberlain Earl of Lindſey; 
the Marqueſs of Harford, Earl of Eſſex, Earl of 
Bath, Earl of Dorſet 5 the Earl of Eſſex allo by a 


| Bill, which the King then ſigned, was made Ge- 


neral of all his Forces on this ſide Trent, * 
with power to levy Armes in caſe of neceſlity. 


But before the King went, the Earl of -. 


Holland , choſen both by him , and the Par- 
liament, as General for that purpoſe , was 
gone into the North to disband the Engliſh Army 
tnere. 

The King departing from London the tenth of 
Auguſt , made haſte towards Scorland, : and pal 
ſed by the Armies as they were disbanding. Whe- 
therhe did underhand attempt any tippg with 
os } v8 
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the Scotch Army ( as a Scotch writer hath pub» 
liſhed ) to engage them againſt the Parliament 
of England, with large promiſes of ſpoil , 
and offering Jewels of great value in pawn 
for performance of it, I leave as uncertain , 
for the reader to Judge , by what afterwards 
fell out. But ifhedid, it was a matter of great 
falſehood, having as yet declared no enmity a- 
gainſt the Engliſh Parliament. But what the Kings 
deſign was of going into Scotland, was not under- 
ſtood in England. The ſame Author faies , it 
was to make ſure thoſe Noblemen of that King- 
dom, whom he doubted of, as not willing to 
ſerve his turn againſt England. And true 1t is, 
that about . Seprember , Letters came from Scot- 
{and to the ſtanding Committee at Weſtminſter 
( for the two Houles had rejourned themſelves 
from the eighth of September , till the twentieth 
of Oftober, and appointed a ſtanding Comnyttee 
of fifty members during that time) that a Trea- 
fonable Plot was diſcovered there againſt the 
lives of ſome of the greateſt Peers in the King- 
dom ;- upon which the ſtanding Committee fear- 
- ing ſome miſchief from the ſame ſpring, placed 
- ſtrong guards in divers parts of the City of Lozx- 
dont. | 
_ However the miſchiefs might fall out by chance, 
or by deſign, the Kings journy into | Scotland 
Was ſure to hinder the Engliſh buſineſs, and to 
\ rEtard the cure of all their Grievances ; which 
was little leſs than a plain deſtruftion. For. 
a ter the tenth of  A»guſf, the day of his depar-; 
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ture, little was done in the Parliament until the 
receſs. | 
5 On the 23. of Oober, -whilſt the King xemain- 
ny ed in Scotland , broke forth that curſed con- 
»M ſpiracy of the Iriſh Rebels, and the inhumane 
Is butchery of Proteſtants through the whole Iſland , 
at more tragical than any effect of a calamitous 
a-Y War; in which was put in execution whatſoever 
2SH could be imagined from the licentious cruelty of 
r- a barbarous people, ſolong kept under the Eng- 
ty liſh yoke, or what ever the dire diftates of ſu- 
2- perſtition, or wicked exhortations of Prieſts 
0 couldinfuſe into them. It was wonderful that ſo 
3» 8 deviliſh a deſign could fo long be kept cloſe ; 
t-| whereby 200000.Proteſtants in two months ſpace 
er Y were murthered , many by exquiſite torments, 
es | and many more deſpoiled of all their worldly 
th fortunes. 
ee This deviliſh deſign was to be put in execu- 
a- | tion on the 23. of Oftober , upon which day not. 
ie # only the Caſtle of Dubliz, the Kingdoms chief 
5-8 Magazin, and a ſtorehouſe of ten thouſand Arms 
r- 3 at that time: but all other Forts and Magazins 
4d | in that Kingdom were to be ſurprized ; and - 
2- | allthe Engliſh or Proteſtants;that joyned not with - 
them, to be murdered. | 
ey The ſeizure of Dablin Caſtle ( to which pur- 
poſe many of the chief Rebels came to'the City 
the day before ) was prevented by timely di 
covery of the plot to the two Lords Juſtices 
by one Owen O Conally, a ſervant to Sir John 
 Clotworthy ;, which diſcovery was but the very 
C night _ 
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night before that fatal day,. and the occaſion of | 


it very accidental ( or rather a ſtrange provi-.FI. 


dence of God ) by Mac-Hahbons unadviſed truſt. 
ing this Owen with ſome relations concerning it 
at a Tavern. 

Upon which diſcovery Mas-Mabon , and the 
Lord Maguire were preſently apprehended by 
the Lords Jultices,and many Confpirators of great 
[note eſcaped that night out of Dublin. $So 


was Dublin ſaved, that all Irelind might not be loſt ' 
in one day. Bur the horrid deſign was paſt pre-, 


vention, as to the General ; for the conſpira- 
'tors were up at the day in all Counties round 
about , and poor Engliſh Proteſtants arrived at 
Dublin every day, robbed and ſpoiled of all they 
had, relating how their houſes were ſeized, how 
Towns and Villages in all parts were fired, 'and 
cruel outrages committed. 

» The Lords Juſtices, Sir William Parſons and 
"Sir John Burlace taking thoſe Armes which they 
found in Dublin, and arming whom they could 
-on a fuddain to defend themſelves , diſpatchied 
[Letters to the King in Scotland, and the Earl of 
Leiceſtcr, then choſen Deputy, but ſtaying in 
England. Money was wanting, and no ſupplies 
-neatrer than England. 

Owen O Conally, the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, 
brought the firſt letters to London ;, upon receipt 
'of which , they rewarded Owez with a gift of 
5oo. li. andan annuity of two hundred pounds 
per annum; ard preſently both Houſes of Par, 


liament-met at a conference ; and the houſe of! 
| Commonsg* 
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vide for the ſafety of England, for diſtraCtions 
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Commons forthwith reſolved into a Committee; 


began then to appear in Exgland; the Parliament 
every day cotiſidered of Irelands reltef, and pre: 
ſently ordered ſupplies of money to be borrowed 
of the City of London, Victuals, and Ammuniticn 
for that purpoſe. But all relief could be brt 
flow in ſucha ſuddain diſeaſe. For the Rebel- 
lion encreaſed, and ſpread through all the King- 


KF dom; and many Papilts and ill-aftefted fled from 


Dublin into the Country to joyn with the Rebels, 
whileſt the City in their rooms, was daily filled: 
with poor ſpoiled Proteſtants, who came naked, 
and fatriiſhed thither , many of them being paſt 
relief, and there periſhed in the City. It 
were an endleſs thing to relate the pitiful con- 
dition of thofe- woful people, and what fad ſto- 
ries they there told concerning the bloody rage 
of thoſe inhumane Iriſh Rebels; and ſeyeral tor- 
tures by which the unhappy Engliſh were brought 
to their ends. | 

But the Lords of the Council, and Lords Juſtices 
ina ſhort time, with thoſe'Armes of Dblin, had 
armed many well affected Genttemen, and ſent 
many attive Commanders out of the City to 
defend places near, againſt the approach ofthe 
Rebels. About the middle of Novem. were in Arms 
Sir Charles Coot,Sir H. Tichburn, the L. Lambert, Sit + 
Tho. Luccas,Cap. Armſtrong,Cap.Tarner, and the E, 
of Ormond cameto Dublin with an 100. Horſe well 
armed.At which time the Parl, of England, Gall 
: C2 greater 
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greater ſumms could be raiſed, ſent them oyer , 
as a preſent comfort, twenty thouſand pounds. 
But it was a long time before th:y could ſend over 
any forces to the relief of that bleeding Kingdom; 
the firſt was a Regiment Commanded by Sir 
Simon Harcourt, who arrived on the laſt of Decem- 
ber, 1641. 

While Ireland was thus miſerably diſtreſſed, 
the King returned out of Scotland into Eng- | 
land, and was entertained by the City of Lon- | 
don with moſt pompous folemnity ; the whole | 
multitude of- Citizens diſtinguiſhed by their ſe-= || * 
veral Companies, in ſuch coſtly Equipage as ] 
never before was known, with Horſe and Arms | © 
met the King, and guarded him throngh the 
| wholeCity to his Palace at Whitehall. Some con- 
| - demned that coſtly entertainment of the City at 
| ſuch a fad time; others hoped it might gain the, p 
Kings dubious affeftion to his people ; but it || ** 
wrought a contrary effect in the King; who be- 
gan now to think he could never loſe the loye 
of the City, whatſoever he did, and was flatter- 
ed by ſome,with a hope that the City would aſſiſt l 
him in curbing of the Parliament it ſelf; he grew 
therefore more diſdainful toward the Parliament, 
and to endear the City, invited divers of the chief 
to Hampton Court, where he feaſted them , and 
Knighted ſome. 7 

But the honeſt Citizens perceiving that no | © 
g0od*uſe was made of their dutiful expreſſions 
toward the King ; but that ſome bad people did 
openly ſay that the City were weary of the 
| Parha-: 
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Parliament , and would joyn with the King 
againſt it ; they framed a Petition to the 
Parliament , wherein the contrary 1s profeſ- 
* | fd; and that they would live and die withthe 
Parliament for the good ef the Common- 
wealth. | 

While the King remained at Hampron Court, 
the Houſe of Commons preſented him with a 
Remonſtrance , m_—_ the grievances of the 
Kingdom are exprelled ; but no fault laid up- 
on himſelf in plain words, but a malignant 
yur ( as they call them) and evil counſel- 
ours. 

Irelands calamities ſeemed to be quite forgot- 
ten, -or rather that thoſe inhumane Rebels were 
countenanced ; every body wondering that the 
King would not proclaim them Rebels ; and 
ſome honeſt Lords adviſing the King to pro- 
claim them ſpeedily, that a better courſe mightihe 1 ©. 
taken againſt them ; they deſired him to waſh off : 
that foul ſtain from himſelf, by proceeding ſevere-- 
ly againſt thoſe wicked villains ; who reported 
every where that they had authority from him 
to ſeize upon the holds of the Engliſh Proteſtants; 
that they were the Queens ſontdiers, and riſe to 
maintain the Kings prerogative againſt the Purt- : 
tan Parliament in England; they therefore advif- 

- ed him by all means to purge himſelf of that 
crime; than which,a greater on earth could not be. 
"But fo ſtrangely were things carried , that 
although the Rebellion brake out upon the twen- | 
tythird of Ofober,the King did not proclaim them: 
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Rebels till the firſt of Fanuary ; and then gave a 
ſtrict command, thatno more than torty Copies 
of that Proclamation ſhould be Printed, and that 
nvtie of them ſhould be publiſhed, till bis Maje- 
ſties pleaſure were' further ſignified, ſo that a 
few only could take notice of it, which made 
all men extreamly wonder , when they obſer- 
ved the late coatrary proceedings againlt the 
Scots ; who were in a very quick and ſharp man- 
ner proclaimed, and thoſe Proclamations forth- 
with diſperſed with as much diligence as might 
be thorow all the Kingdom. 
But before this Proclamation came out , the - 
Parliament, being ſomewhat troubled with ſome 
ſpeeches, 'of which they had been informed, as ' 
if a plot were contrived againſt them , delired | 
the King to allow them a' Guard for ſecurity + 
| of their perſons, and that the Earl of Efex, : 
_ Lord Chamberlain of his Majelties Houſhold; 
ight be Commander of it. But the King denied / 
them a Guard, giving them many fair promiſes / 
of his care for their ſafety ;' and that he would 
command ſuch'a Guard to wait upon them, as he ' 
would be reſponfible for to Almighty God. 

Three 'daics after the Proclamation againft ' 
thoſe Iriſh Rebels, being the fourth of Faruary , the 
King, attended with about three hundred Armed | 
Gentlemen, came'to Weſtminſter, and entring in ' 
Perſon into the Houſe of Commons, and ſeating 
himſelf inthe Speakers chair demanded five Mem- 
bers of that Houſe to be delivered to him, Mr..:7ol-/3 
lis; Sit Arthur Haſleris, Mr. Pim, Mr. Handes,andl 
Mx. Strode. Tholg? 
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Thoſe five members had by command of the 
Houſe upon information of the Kings 1ntent, ab- 
ſented themſelves. Which the King finding, went 
. | away after a ſhort ſpeech delivered concerning 
| them;that he intended a fair trial againſt them,and 

that he was, and would be as careful ro maintain 

the priviledges of Parliament,as ever any King of 

England was. He had the day before demanded 
' them by his Atturney, Sir Edward Herbert, a 

Member of the Houſe of Commons, pretending 

a Charge of high Treaſon againſt them, and 

with them, againſt the Lord 2dandevile, a. Mem- 

ber of the Houſe of Lords. But the Parliament 

did not think fit tolet their perſons go. Where. 

upon the Kiag ſent and ſealed up the Cloſets and 
| Trunks of thoſe five Members; he made alſo 
| aProclamation againſt them, for their apprehend- 
ing & impriſonment, as men guilty of high Tteaſon: 

This great breach of Parliament Priviledge 
happened in a ſtrange time, to divert the King- 
dom from relieving of Ireland, and ſo the peo- 
ple every where complained ; and called to mind 
what they had heard by ſome of thoſe poor Pro- 
teſtants, who fled out of Ireland ; who reported 
that thoſe Iriſh Rebels did confidently ſay, Jt was 
for no purpoſe to fly for ſafety into, Ezelgnd,, . 
| for that Kingdom would be as much "diſtrelſed 
| as theirs, and that the King intended to forſake 
3 his Parliament in England, and War againftt; 
which when he did, they would come over having 
done their work in Ireland, and help the K.againlt 
theEngliſh Parliament. Thoſe things were ſadly 
thed remembred, C 4 On 
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- On this occaſion the Parliament voted that 
Theſe things were an bigh breach of the Priviledge of 
Parliament, a great ſcandal to the King and hu 
Government , a ſeditious att, manifeſily tending to 
the ſubverſion of the peace,and an injury, and diſhonor 
ro the ſaid Members, there being no legal charge 
or accuſation againſt them. And that there could 
be no vindication of thoſe priviledges, unleſs his Ma- 
Jeſty would diſcover the names of thoſe who adviſed 
him to ſuch unlawful courſes. They therefore de- 
ſired him to ſatisfy their legal deſire in that, to 
let them know their informers ( which by two 
Statutes then in force, upon ſuch occaſions the 
King is bound todo) but he refuſed to grant 
their requeſt. Upon which they committed his 
Atturney, Sir Edward Herbert, having been exa- 
mined about it, but confeſſing nothing. 

The King next day after this entring into. 
the Houſe of Commons , went through the 
City of London ; where the Citizens at many 
places, flocking about his Coach , humbly. en- 
treated him to agree with his Parliament, and 
not to break the priviledges thereof. To which 
purpoſe they afterwards preſented him with a 
Petition, beſeeching him for poor Irelands ſake , 
to accord with his Parliament, to allow them a 
Guard and do right to the accuſed Members ; 
with other things of that nature expreſſed at large . / 
in that Petition. The people about that time, dif- 
contented wi h the Kings actions, and thoſe ab- | 
{truftions which they found in all buſineſſes of Par- 
lament , uſed to flock to Weſtminſter in greit: | 
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throngs, though unarmed, by way of Petition- 
ing, and many times to utter rude ſpeeches a», 
gainſt ſome Lords , whom they conceived to be 
evil adviſers of the King ; which however it were 
meant, produced ill conſequence to the Com-, 
mon-wealth, and did not ſo much move the King 
12 be ſenſible of his grieving the people, as arm 
him with an excule for leaving the Parliament - 
and City, for tear. of what might inſue upon ſach | 
tumultuous concourſe of men. 

Upon this ground twelve Biſhops at that time 
ablenting themſelves entred a Proteſtation a- 
gainſt all Laws, Votes and Orders, as null, 
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- | which in their abſence ſhould paſs; by reaſon, + 


; that they durſt not, for fear of their lives, come to 
. perform their duties in the Houſe, having been 
rudely menaced, and affronted. Whereupon it 
was agreed both by the Lords and Commons that 
this Proteſtation of the Biſhops was of dangerous 
conſequence, and deeply intrenched upon the pri- 
viledge, and Being of Parliaments. They were, 


therefore accuſed of high Treaſon, apprehended,.,* * 


| 

| and committed priſoners to the Tower. | 

| Thus was the Parliament;"daily troubled}; 

| with ill work , whereby tag relief © 

x particylar hinderas 

expreſs briefly. S ---- 
When the Parliament wg 

forces to be ſent out of Scorlanial, being a ſhort cut, - 

-many things happened to-Mivert, or delay 

it, There was a Bill for preſſing of Souldiers ta 


was hindered ; but othigr pa 
of Irelands relief then Tell 6 
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'that purpoſe depending in the Houſe of Peers, 
which the King took exceptions at, as to the 
putting of it into that way;bz1ng,as he ſaid,a dimi- 
nution of his prerogative : bat hecaule he deſired 
Ireland might be relieved, he was content that 
the Bill ſhould paſs for that time with a Salvo 

b 4 both to King and people. This ſpeech 

ended the Parliament ; who declared in a 

Petition, that the King by taking notice of the 
debate in the Houſe of Lords concerning the Bull 
for preſling of Souldiers, had broken the funda- 
mental priviledge of Parliament, which he ought 
not to do concerning any Bill, till it be preſented 
ko him in due courle of Parliament ; for every 
Member hath free liberty of ſpeech in propound- 
Ing, or debating, and the King ought not to- 
be diſpleaſed at him for ſuch opinions or pro- 
politions. For this great breach of priviledge 
they defired reparation, and that the King would 
make known who' they were by whoſe evil 
| Counſel he had done it, that they might receive 
condign puniſhment, 

| It was then alſo,defired, that an Army of Scots 


bo 


ſhould be ſent into-dreland firſt ; but the Scotch 
Commiſſionersanfwered that they had noCommiſ- 
rom their” over any leſs number 


to 
laura Tons of Com-: 
nt of Zca! to the cauſe ; and” 
wer of ten thouſand Scots. 
Enot yield untoit ; unleſs 
Jouſe aF-GCegmons would give aſſurance, &| 
1 thooſan: Epsliſh ſhould be ſent over XS 
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as ſpeedily, which was : impoſlible to be done.” - 
And no other reaſon given for this oppoſition, 
but that it was diſhonourable for England, that 
Ireland (ſhould be reduced by the Scots ; and 
that the Scots would make too great an ad- 
vantage by it. But this reaſon was not thought . 
by honeſt men 'of weight enough to hinder ſof 
good a work ; when the cauſe of Religon an@- 
the deplorable eſtate of ſo many thouſand poor 
Chriſtians groaned for aſliſtance. =o 
A third obſtruction of Jrelands relief was thus ; 
two thouſand five hundred Scots were in a rea- 
dineſs to be tranſported into the North of 7re- 
land. Concerning the condition of their going, 4 
the Commiſſioners of Scotland delivered to the 
Engliſh Parliament eight propoſitions ; Both 
Houſes conſented to all the propoſitions, but the : 
King excepted againlt one of thoſe propoſitions z 
which was th: third in order. That the Scots world : 
have the keeping of the T own and Caſtle of Carricks 
fergus , with power to remain there, or enlargg? : 
therr Quarters at diſcretion , and if any RegamebeS,® 
or Troops in that Province ſhould join 'with them, 
that they receive orders from the chief Commandgrs'.. 
of the Scotch Forces. | THE 
This Article the King ſaid that, hexlobbted': 
might be to the damage of England; and thete«:: 
fore would have the Parliament think; upon it ' 
again. Nevertheleſs if rhey would have: it ſo-, 
he would confer with the Scotch Commiſſioners : 
about. 1t. » 
-**- The Scots an{wcred the King ; that they were - 
*'2..:-_ | ſorry 
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ſorry that his Majeſty, being their native King, 
ſhould ſhew leſs truſt in them , than their 
Neighbour Nation had freely done ; and ſhould 
think that Article too much for them, which both 
Houſes of Parliament were pleaſed with ; the 
King at laſt (though too much time were loſt) 
was content to admit of that Article , as the 
Parliament had done. 

But that way, which the Parliament thought 
moſt powerful to reduce Ireland was by adven- 
turing for proportions of land there, to be ſha- , 
red among the Engliſh Adventurers, according - 
to thoſe ſumms-of money , which they would , 
disburſe or ſubſcribe. That ſo whoſoever in per- 
ſon, or purſe helped towards the conqueſt of 
thoſe bloody Rebels, might be recompenced, if 
the work were done. Propoſitions were framed 
in Parliament to that purpoſe. The King con- 
| firmed theſe propoſitions, though ar firſt he laugh- 

ed at them,& was heard to ſay,that they were like 
to him, who ſold the Bears skin before the Bear 
was killed. | | 
 Atlaſt an At was made for enabling the Par- 
liament with power to carry on that war untill 
Freland ſhould be declared wholly ſubdued ; and 
that no peace, or ceſſation of Arms ſhould be eyer 
made with the Rebels, unleſs both Houſes of 


Parliament conſented to it. The Ring then | * 


offered/ to. go in perſon over into Ireland. But : 
the Parliament thought it was not fit to hazard * 
the Kings perſon in ſuch an expedition. £2 
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The King was then at Hampton Court, diſtaſted 
at the City , and pretending the reaſons of his 
abſence to be fear of Tumults; for befides what 
was before ſpoken of the numbers which flock- 
ed to petition at Weſtminſter, the Ring was ad- 
yertiſed, that the day after he retired ro Humpron 
(which was about a week after his going to the 
houſe of Commons)divers Citizens, with Boats,& 
Guns in them, broughtthe five Members to Weſt- 
minſter, with many promiſes not to forlake the 
Parliament. | 

From thence upon the twentieth of 7, 
the King ſenta Meſſage to the Parliament, de- 
ſiring them, that ſeeing particular grievances were 
ſo many, as that it would be tedious to preſent 
them by themſelves, they would digelt them in- 
to one Body ; that ſo a clear judgement might 
be made upon them; And then they ſhould fee © 
how ready he would be to equal or exceeed the great- 
eſt examples of moſt indulgent Princes in their Atlts 
of Grace and favour to the People. 

The Parliament gave him thanks,and reſolyed 
ſpeedily to conſider of it ; but defired the King, 
in the mean time, to give them a ſure ground 
of ſecurity, (while they diſcharged their Truſt ) 
by putting the Tower , with other principal 
Forts, and the whole 4litia of the Kindom 
into ſuch hands, as the Parliament might truſt, 
and recommend to him. The King refuſed to 
grant that Petition; alledging that he would re- 

RY ſerve to himſelf the diſpoſal of all thoſe places, . as 
'Y aprincipal, and inſeparable Flower ofhis Crowns 
$ Y never- 
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nevertheleſs he promiſed to entruſt none but 
faithful Perſons in any of thoſe places. Many 
reaſons were ſhewed on both ſides, and many 
Petitions and anſwers palled, they ſtil] preſſing 
for this grant of the 4liia, and the King till 
denying it. 
The King then reſiding at Hampton Court, 
had found out a new way to weaken the Parlia- 
ment in their number, by ſending for ſome, who 
were his ſervants, to leave their ſitting in the 
Houſe to attend him. Eſpecially he aimed at 
the Earl of Eſſex, his Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Earl of Holland, Groom of the Stole ; both 
whom -he ſent for ; but they choſe rather to o- 
bey his Parliament Writ, than his private Com- 
mand ; and continued ſitting. For which he ſent 
a Meſſenger to demand the Staff of the one, and 
the Key of the other, being the Enſigns of their 
offices, which they willingly reſigned. 
. The Lord George Digby about that time had 
written a Letter to the Queen from 1{ddleborough 
m Zealand ( whither he had fled from England, 
when the Lords in Parliament had ſent for him 
upon ſome Miſdemeanours, and if he appeared 
not in twenty days, had proclaimed him Traitor) 
in which he intimates, that if the King will de- 
. Clare himſelf, and retire to a ſafe place , he 
ſhould be able to wait upon him from thence 
as well as fromany part of England, over and a- 
bove the ſervice which he might do for him there - 
in the mean time. This Letter was intercepted, and; - 
brought to zhe Parlament; whereby they be Sal toy; 
- inder- 1 
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underſtand that the King had ſome deſign in 
hand againſt them ; which they more plainly af- . 
terwards diſcerned. 

The King and Queen, about the middle of 
February, with their eldeſt daughter Mary , 
Princeſs of Orange, went to Canterbury. From 
which place ( while ſome of the Members of 
both Houſes went between London and that City 
upon divers buſineſſes) the King ſigned the Bill for 
taking away Biſhops Votes in Parliament. From 
Canterbury they went to Dover. From whence the 
Queen paſlled into Holland, under pretext of keep- 
ing her daughter Company to her husband. But 
ſhe carried with her the Crown Jewels of Eng- 
land, and pawned them there ; whereby ſhe 
bought Arms for that War which enſued, and 
was it ſzems then deſigned by the King againſt the 
Parliament. 

After her departurc,the King taking the Prince 
and Duke of York with him, went to Theobalds; 
there he received a Petition from the Parliament 
on the firſt of March, one thouſind ſix hundred 
forty one, wherein they deſired him to grant the 
Militia, to abide near London, and not tocarry 
the Prince away. All which he denied; and went 
immediately to New-Marker. 

There he was preſented with a Declaration 
drawn by both Houſes. The Earls of Pembrokg 
and Holland, with ſome Commoners, carried» it ; 


BK In which they repeat the old Grievances'; his 
BY wicked War againſt Scorland, the 1[riſh Re- 
£ -bellion raiſed here by. many preſumptions, his 


ate 
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attempt of engaging the Engliſh Army againſt the 
Parliament, his entring the Houſe of Commons, 
with the like ; and that his fear to reſide near 
London is without ground, and pretended for 
nothing but to perplex the Commonwealth, to 
hinder the relief of Ireland, and encourage the 
ul-affteted party in this Kingdom ; to which the F'. 
King anſwered with great indignation, andafter- I | 

| 
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-wards anſwered it bya longdeclaration of his own, 
endeayouring to clear himſelf of ſome things , 
and. extenuate, or excuſe others; accuking them 
for coining to themſelves needleſs fears and jea- 
Jouſies; and ſo theſe Commiſſioners departed from I} | 
Theobalds ( while the Parliament ſuffered him , | 
without any real hindrance ) to the Peoples great I | 
grief , he paſled to the City of York, | 

The Parliament in the mean time lit, and Vote 
only againſt the Kings eyil Counſel, and make }} | 
three Votes. * 

I. That the Kings abſence ſo far remote from bus Nh 
Parliament, 1 not only an obſtruttion, but may be ai 
deſtruttion to the affairs in Ireland. 

2. That when the Lords and Commons in Parli- 
ament ſhall declare what the Law of the Land is, oi 
have this not only queſtioned, and controverted , but | 
contraditted, and a command that it ſhould not bel 
obeyed, -45 an high breach of the priviledge of Parlia- | 
ment. 

3. That they which adviſed the King to abſent. 
bimſelf from the Parliament, are enemies to the peace 
of this Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpetted as favors. 
ers of the Rebellion in Ireland. "4 
24-6 Fron 
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of the chief Commanders ſtaid with them, ex- 
petting the preſence of the Generalhimlelf. The 
Lord General Eſſex, on the ninth of September 
taking his leave of the Parliament and City of 
London, went towards Northampton, and was 
waited on - by the trained Bands and a.great 


' number of armed Gentlemen from Eſſex Houſe to 


the end ofthe City with great ſolemnity. The 
Parliament ſent a Petition to the General at North- 
hampton , to be by him preſented to the King in a 


ſafe and honourable way ; the effe&t of which 


was, humbly to entreat his Majeſty to withdraw 
his preſence from thoſe wicked perſons about: 
him, and not to mix his danger with theirs ; 
but that he would return to his Parliament,and 
ſuch like things. 2 

The King intending to ſeize upon Worceſter , 
ſent Prince Rxpert thither with ſome horſe, which 
Eſſex fearing, to prevent the King , command- 
ed part of his forces to march thither ſpeedily, 
himſelf following with his Army. 

Some skirmiſhes _— between that party 
of Parliamentarians and Prince Rupert, before the 
coming of General Eſſex , but Prince Rupert , 
when the forerunners of Eſſex his Army were. 
in ſight, with great ſpeed fled out of Worce- 
fter. General Eſſex, leaving a Gariſon at North- 
hampton, marched to Coventry ;, which Town he 
alſo Gariſoned, as likewiſe Warwick, and mar--..; 
ched from thence with his main Army to Wars - 
ceſter , where he made ſome ſtay. - SEN 
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.. The King at that time with a ſmall body « 
Horſe went to Shrewsbury , to which place he 
cauſed a Mint to be brought, and Coined his Plate; 
for many Gentlemen about that time had , be 
{ides money and arms, brought Plate in unto him, 
At Shriwsbury he grew wonderful in ſtrength, { 
that within three weeks after his coming thi- 
ther, from a ſmall inconſiderable body of Herſe 
he was grown into an Army conliſting of about 
ſix thouſand foot, and three thouſand Horſe 
and two thouſand Dragoneirs. 

From Shrewsbury the King marched along by 
Coventry, and came to Southam , being but a 
imall dikance from the Lord General Eſſex his 
Army : from whence he ſtruck a terror ( thou 
To far off) into the City of Zondonr it ſelf ; for 
he was then nearet to London by a days march 
than the General was ; inſomuch as that Zox- 
don made great proviions to Guard it felf, 
aud the Parliament fent twelve Companies to 
poſſeſs and Guard Windſor Caſtle. The Gene- 
ral thought it his chicf work to follow the Kings 
Army, for fear he ſhould match toward Loy. 
don , and by reaſon of that haſte, left behind 
him a great part of his forces, and preat 
Artillery. 

The Kung perceivitig that, and loth to loſe 
ſo good an advantage of fighting ( before the 
Parliament Forces were conjoyned ) turnedback 
againſt General Eſſex ; who was alſo reſolved to. 
give Battel. \3 
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From York the King ſent a Meſſage to the Par- 
liament, on the eighth of April 1642. that he 
| would goin perfon over to Ireland againſt thoſe 
e- bloody Rebels ; and therefore intended to raiſe 
m, by his Commiſſion near Wftchefter a Guard for 
{o his Perſon ( when he ſhould come into Ireland) 
l- of 2000 foot , and 200 horfe, whom he would 
ſe arm from his Magazine at Hyll. | 
ut But the Parliament ſuſpeCting; as well by my 
5 Lord Digby his intercepted Letter, as by other 

preſumprions , that the Kings chief end of- go- 
y | ing Nerthward, was to ſeize the Magazine of 
a Hull, and arm himſelf from thence againſt themz 
ls ſent a Petition to him; for leave to remove that 
hl Magazine to the Tower of London ; and accord- 
If ingly had ſent Sir Fobr Hotham thither, who pre- 
hh vented the King, and kept out the Earl of New- 
| caſtle, whom the King had ſent thither alfo far 


. 
- 


i, the ſame purpoſe; at which action of theirs the 
ol King was mach moved. | | 
e- On the three and twentieth day of April 1642: 
2S | the King attended by ſome Noblemen, Gen-. 
1. | tlemen, and Souldiers, came at the Walls of All," 
d | and demanded entrance; but the Gates were 
ar} ſhut; and Sir John Hatham appeared upon. the 
Wall, and kneeling there, entreated the King 
ſe | not tocommand that , which he; without breach 
ne of Truft, could not obey ; in concluſion, the : 
King not getting entrance, proclaimed Hothans : 
Traitor ; and fent a complaining Meſſage tothe 
Parliament concerning that affront. | 
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clainting Sir Fohn Hotham Traitor; without due 
proceſs of Law , was againſt the liberty - of 
the ſubject, and Laws of the Land. Upon 'this 
buſineſs of Hl palled in a ſhort time many De- 
. Clarations on both ſides, with Arguments drawn 
from the Statutes and Laws of England; and 
many commands contrary to each other ; the 
Parliament authorizing Sir Fohn Hotham to iſſite 
out Warrants to the Conſtables and other of- 
ficers, to come with Arms to the defence of Hull: 
and the King: on the other ſide forbidding any 
fach Warrants, or Training, without authority 
under his hand. | | 
The King, while the Parliament let him alone 

m the North. daily ſummoned the Gentry of thoſe 
Counties to attend him at Yo#k , and daily 
gained ſome to his party , whoſe proceedings 
..Chere in every particular are too tedious for this 
# .felation ; but his frequent orations to them were 
& 30 ſubſtance, That he was in danger of the Par- 
_ «liziment, and deſired a Guard for his perſon } 
- *and when the King made proclamation for all 
'Gentlemen and others to attend him in arms as 

a Guard ; the Parliament at LZondon only de- 
clared that ſuch Arming of men to the diſturbance 

. "of. the Kingdoms Peace, was againſt the Laws 
. -*anf{ Liberties of the Kingdoms ; Thus did Pro- 


__ untiÞ 


The Parliament laboured to appeaſe him, but” 
juſtified Hothams act ; and' declared, that pro- 


. :clamations, and Declarations for a long time | 
Encounter each other. WE. 
But nothing made the Kingdom fear a War} 

p. q | 
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until that great defeftion of Parliament 
Members, who left their Seats, and went to 
the King at Tork; Which happened about the 
end of April, and continued a great part of May 
following ; in which ſpace, a great number of 
the Lords, ſome ſent for by the King, others 
for. their own diſcontents, fears, or Ambition g * 

. -quitted their Seats in Parliament, and went to 
him one after another. The Lords that lefr the 
Parliament were theſe, Duke of Richmond, Mar- 
quelſs Hartford, the Earls of Lindſey, Cumberland, 
Huntington, Bath,Southampton, Dorſet, Northampton, 
Devenſbire, Briſtol, Weſtmerland, Barkshire, 1Mon- 
mouth, Rivers, Newcaſtle, Dover, Carnarvan, Newport, 
the Lords Matrevers, Willoughby of Eresby, Rich, 
Howard of Charleton, Newark, Paget ,: Chandos, 
Falconbridge, Paulet, Lovelace, Savill, Coventry, 
Mohun , Dunſmore , Seymour, Gray of Ruthen., 
Capell, Within that time alſo many of:ph&;-. 
Honſe of Commons did ſo far. break the 
Truſt, as to forſake their Seats in Parlianialgey 
and go to the King. {a 78 

This revolt of ſo many Members of bothHoy 7 8, 
was generally looked upon, as a thing of moſt fad” EY 
conſequence, and likely to produce no effefts }. 
but {amentable and wicked; as to nouriſh and 
encreaſe the Kings diſaffection to Parliaments, 

. to encourage his diſtance-from it, and attemnits: * 
againſt ir ; to ſecure the Irifh Rebels, to ſub- ©. 
yert the dignity of that high Court, and make + 
the- King , by this diminution of their nu!#be 

-(as he did in his following ILY them 
by Pw ; 2 £ RY T , 
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A faction, a pretended Parliament, and ſuch like 


names. | 
The Parliament continued ſtwll Petitioning the 
King ; and on the twentieth of May ſent to entreat 


. Tor his ſecurity ( as his Predeceſlours had done ) 
upon the Laws,and affeCtions of his people ; con- 
Tenting himfelf with his ordinary Guards ; declar- 
ing,that elſe they held themſelves bound in duty 
to God, andthe Truſt repoſed in them-by. the 
people, and by the fundametal Laws to'employ 
their utmoſt care and power for ſecuring the Par- 
liament,and preferving the Kingdoms Peace. Up- 
'On which theſe Votes were made in Parliament. 

That it appears that the King, ſeduced by wicked 

' *Connſel, intends to make a War againſt the Parlia- 

-.. "ment, who in all their Conſultations and attions have 

©» 495 no other end to themſelves, ' but the care of 

© "Ins Kingdoms, and the performance 'of all duty ani 

©: Loralty to bis Perſon. "0 

55 ©-:-Tt was likewiſe refolved npon the queſtion , 

mer! that WFhenſoever the King maketh War npon the 

Ea rarhament , it is a breach of the Truſt repoſed in 

bm by his people, contrary to his Oath, and tending 

* "fo the difſolntion of this Government. As alſo, 
' "That whoſoever ſhall . ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch 
Wars , are Traitors by the fundamental Lawi 
'of this Kingdom , and have been ſo adjuag- 
ed in two Atts of Parliament , 11 Richard 2. 
"and 1 Henry 4. and that ſuch Perſons ought 

er 4s T raitors. js 
> "But thoſe Lords who had forſaken o Ml 
7A Mp 1Iamen 


him, that he would disband his torces, and rely |. 
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hament, continued ſtill with the King in the 
North ; wherefare the Parliament, By an Order of 
the thirtieth of May,ſummoned nine of them, who 
firſt had gone away, to appear at Weſtminſter ; 
viz,. the Earls of Northampton, Devonſhire, Dover, 
and Monmouth 5 the Lords Howard of Charleton >» 
Rich, Grey of Ruthen, Coveitry, and Capel. But 
. they refuſed to come away, returning an. an- 
{wer in writing 5 which the Parhiament judg- 
'&d to be a lighting and fcornful Letter ; 
upon which a Vote was palled againſt them 
4 in the Houſe of Cominons, and preſ:nted on 
$ the 15. of June to the ,Lords by Maſter Hells, 
with an Oration concerning the importance of 
40 the buſineſs. x 
, Upon the impeachment of the nine Lords the _ 
» | Houſe of Peers about a Month after , being *: 
of in their Robes, entred into debate of the faid-:--7 
4 | Impeachment ; and after divers Speeches madeg.” 
ſetting forth the greatnels of their offence '3-*., 
they were Cenſured, 1. Never to ſit more & A 


4 


os - Members of that Houſe. 2. To be incapable... 
7 | ©f the benefit or Priviledge of Parliament; $..;” 
| To ſuffer impriſonment during their pleaſure?*-;5 
'S After which Cenfſure, it was concladed;: that 7 
h the ſaid Lords ſhould be demanded in the behalf - 

of both Houſes of Parliament, to ſubmit to the _ 


ſaid Cenſure, NT: 

After this, another wound was. given to the: 
Parliament, encouraging the King; in his deſigns 
the Great Seal of Exgland was carryed away 
from the Parliament at London , rv-. the King: 
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| The King having now gotten the Great Seal, 
' Hed forthi many Proclamations, and among o-. 
| Ther, one , That no man ſhould obey the Par- } 

* Haments Warrants about ſetling the Militia ; andi 
-” they on the 9:ber fide by Ocdinances forbad any: 


The Canfes and beginnings of 
-At Yark., by the Lord Keeper Litrleton, a man * 


'that had continued ſome time , after the reſt 


-were gone, firm in appearance, Voted with them, 
and gave his voice for ſerling of the X4liria by 
Ordinance of Parliament. 

But about the end of June, one Maſter Elie 


a Courtier, was ſent cloſely from York to him; 


who having gotten privacy with the Lord Keep- 
er, fo farprevailed at laſt, that he got the great 
Seal into his hands, and rid away with it to the 
King at York. 

The Lord Keeper Littleton, after ſome ſerious 


--. Thoughts with himſelf, not being able to an- 
- Jyer it to the Parliament, rode away himſelf 


next day to the King alſo. The reaſon which 
he;gave to. ſome friends of his afterwards for 


T6, parting with the Scal, was this, The King 
:When he made him Lord Keeper gave him an 
-:-Dþ.i0 private, which he took, That when- 


>ever the King ſhould ſend to him for the 


-" Great- Seal , he ſhauld forthwith deliver it. 


Fhis Oath he ſaid , he could not diſpenſe with 
in conſcience , but was ſorry he had taken the 
Office with ſuch an Oath. The Seal was given 


| hinzdyice this Barliament fate; which made it 


x what intentions the King eyen then had to 


he- Parliamenr. 
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man to raile Arms by Warrant from the King, 
without the authority of Parliament. | 

The Parliament being then intent upon ſet- 
ling the A4btia by Land , they took care alſo to 
ſeize the Navy into their hands, for ſecurity of 
t the Kingdom againſt forreign invalions. To that 
purpoſe the Earl of Warwick, a Nobleman of 
_ experience in Sea affairs, and undoubted 

delity to his Countrey, was by an Ordinance 
> of both Houſes choſen to be Lord Admiral. But 
the King had choſen Sir John Penington to that 

: place in the room of the Earl of Northumber- 
land; and ſent a Command to the Earl of Wary- 

f wick, to reſign the place to him. But the Earl 
1 choſe rather to obey the Ordinance of Parliament; 
C 


w_ 
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and with great courage and Policy gotthe Fleet 

into his hands,though many of the Captains ſtood 

out againſt him, alledging that they had the Kings 

Command to obey Sir Fohn Penington;but the Eart 

deprived them of their Commands, and poſſeſſed 

himſelf of the Ships; taking ſhortly afrer another 
thip called the Lion, of great import, coming _ 

out of Holland, and laden with Gunpowder; which . 

proved-a great addition to his ſtrength. *=-:,* - 

All men at this time began todefſpair of themes 
return ro hisParl.and therefore on the 10" *Biine © 
was an order made in Parl.for bringing in ni0hy & 

' Plate,to caiſe Arms for the Cauſe; the publick faitk 
for repaiment to them that brought it in , was en-. . 
pogen'D) the Parl.and intereſt of cight in the 109, 

hich was accordingly brought inin great abury - 
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The King at that time received money, 
and Arms, 'with Ammunition out of Holland up- 
on the pawning of the Crown tJewels ay 
| Queen had carried over in Febrraryebefore. 
then ſent out his Commiſſions of Array to ant 
the £9 le, into all Counties ; wherein he ufeq 
the Parliaments own words, as in a Jeer of them. 
For the Parliament profeſſed that their receiv- 
ing of Plate and money, andlevying of forces 
was, To maintain the Proteſtant Religian, the Kings 
Perſon, dignity, and authority ,, the Laws of the 
Land, the peace of the Kin « bu aud priviledge of 
Parkament . The Kings words were the ſame; name- 
ly, to maintain the Freteſtant R:ligion, his own Per- © 
fon and authority, the Laws, Kingdoms Peace, and 
priviledge of Parliament. Afid Whereas the Par- 
liamenrt in their Declarations , both then and 
afcerward, uſed to ſay that they did arm againſt 
a malignant Party ,: by whom the Kings Perſon 
- wasin danger; he in his ſaj1 the like, and that 
--Jor. the ſafety. of "his own Perſon and people , 
fe was ay inevitable neceſſity of putting 
the? ingdom i intq a poſture of defence; uſing thoſe 
very-words in his po mmiſſion of Array, which 
hay] did in their Ordinance for the Militia. And 
invited people to bring Plateand money to him, 
in that language which the Parliament did; nor 
did it prove leſs effettual z for many Lords, Gen- 
tlemen, and others very freely brought in money -: 
and Plate , to ferye the King, within a. ſhore 
PR: 
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' Tn all this heat of Preparations, the King , 
before thoſe Lords that were with him in the . 
North, made a folemn Proteſtation, as before-: 
God, that he would not engage them in any 
War againſt the Parliament, bur only for his 
neceſſary defence ; that his defire was to 
maintain the] Proteſtant Religion , the liber-. 
ties of the ſubject, and priviledge of Parlia- 
ment. Upon which thoſe Lords made a ſolemn 
Proteſtation, as before,God, and fubſcribed their 
names to it, that they did believe the Kings 1n-" 
tention to be as he ſaid ; namely, that he had ng 
purpoſe to levy War againſt the Parliament ;'and 
that he endeavoured only to maintain the Pro< 
teſtant Religion, the Laws, Liberties of the ſub-' 
ject, and jutt priviledge of Parliament. 

The King immediately after this took a pro»: _ 
greſs about the Countries adjacent, and ar divers 
places made ſpeeches to the Gentlemen, and in- 
habitants, full of gracious promiſes, and declare 
ing his intentions to preſerve the peoples Liber- 
ties, and priviledge of Parliament ; after. which 
he returned to York:and having raiſed an Army of 
three thouſand foot,and onethouſand Horſe, went 
to Beverly, with an intention to beſfiege Holly; 
making proclamation before- hand , that no may 
ſhould preſume to afſiſt Hull againſt him), or bring 
any force thither. The Parhament, an the\.o- 
ther ſide publiſhed a Declaration , -for- the pxe- 
ſervation and ſafety of the Kingdom, .-.and :of 
the Town of Zz4!, with aſſurance of ſatſstaQtion. 
Fo all thoſe who ſuſtained apy loſs by theipſer-. 
= | yice - 
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vice for ſafety of that Town, or by overflow. 
ing of water upon the grounds there. The 
King was withia two. hours march of All ; 
when Sir -Zohn Hotham, calling a Council of War, 
by whom it was thought ſo fit, drowned the 
Country about Hl, drawing up the Sluce ; 
giving the Owners time to remqgve their 
' Cattel and goods , the Parliament being to 
fatisfy their Damages upon the publick 
faith. Sir John Meldrum , an old Souldier , 
was alſliſtant to MHotham , who fallying, 
bravely out of the Town with five hundred 
Townſmen , made the Kings party retreat tg 
Beverly , ſome being ſlain, and taken in the 
* Chale. | 
Within a ſhort time after, ( when five hun- 
dred men ſent from London arrived at Full ) 
Sir Fohn. Meldrum made a fiercer Sally , and 
forced molt of 'the lcaguer to retire difor. 
derly; one and twei:ty of them being ſlain, and 
fifteen taken Priſoners; and following his good 
ſuceeſs, came to Aulby, where the Kings Maga- 
Zin of Arms, Ammunition, and Fireballs were 
| SoPL in a Barn; all which he took, and fired the 
Barn; Upon which the K.calling a council of War, 
upon their advice broke up his ſiege before Hull. 
On the 12. of 7ulythe Parliament Voted that an 
Army ſhould be raiſed far the ſafety of the Kings 
” Perſon,and defence of the Parliament. Of which 
the Earl of Eſ*x, a man of eminent fidelity and 
worth, was by. an unanimous conſent of both .. 
Houſes choſen General. | 


, Some Fl -- 
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Some Lords and Members of the Commons 
were ſent down into the Counties to ſettle the 
Militia, and raiſe forces for defence of ſeveral 
Towns and places. And divers Members of the 
Houſes Liſted themſelves in the Lord General 
Eſſex his Army ; and took Commiſſions from him 
as Colonels. 

But immediatly after this time, the Kings 

Commiſſions of Array were ſent down intq_ 
every County ( though often declared by the Par- 
liament to be illegal ) and were obeyed in many 
places more than the Parliaments Ordinances for 
the Militia ; by reaſon that ſo many Lords 
and Gentlemen adhered to him now againſt the 
Parliament. But there were ſcarce any Coun- 
ties free from contention, betwixt the Commiſ- 
ſioners ofthe one, and the Ordinances of the 0- 
ther ; which ſtrugled together, with great No- 
bility , and Gentry on both ſides ; neither had 
the King'sProclamations nor the ParliamentsOrdi- 
nances obedience from all, only as far as the now 
drawing ſwords enforced it. 
During theſe diviſions in ſeveral Counties 
London it ſelf was not free ; for the Lord May- 
or of London , Sir Richard Gurney , was bythe 
Parliament committed Priſoner to the Tower of 
London, for moving ſedition in the Kingdom, 
by cauſing the Kings Commiſſion of Array-{a 
thing declared illegal by both Houſes ) to be Pros 
claimed in the City; and afterwards an additional 
mpeachment was brought againſt him by'theCom: 
- mon Council of Zoudo, for diyers breaches of big | 
"£8 SER at 
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Oath in that Office, and contemning the Or- 
ders of Parliament, 

After many days attendance concerning theſe 
accuſations, on the twelfth day of Auguſt he 
received his cenſure at the Houſe of Lords , 
which was, That he ſhould be turned out of hu 

HMajoralty ;, That he ſhould never bear any office in 
the City, or Commonwealth. That he ſhould be 
3capable of any honour or dignity ta be conferred 
0» him by the King ; and Committed Priſoner to the 
Tower during the pleaſure of both Houſes. 

- Many Proclamations about that time paſ- 
ſed from the King, and Declarations from the 
Parliament , one from the King againſt the Earl 
of Eſſex, as a Rebel, and all that adhered un- 
to him ; and a Declaration from the Parliament, 
recounting all that the Kings evil Counſet ( for 
fo they called it) had dane illegally againſt themy 
the-Parliament likewiſe publithed what in par- 
ticular had been done by his party againſt Jre- 
land; and how that unhappy Kingdom had been 
of late rabbed of many reliefs, of Cloaths , 

 Vittuals and Armr, which the Parliament had ſent 
- them, by the King and his party. 'F 
> While theſe writings on hoth ſides laſted. 
the King removed often to gather ſtrength , 
and in ſeveral places made Speeches to the Couny 
tries, with many Proteſtarions of his affeCtion 
to the people. Art laſt he came to Nettingham, 
where, about the middle of Au7uſ#, he tet up 
his Standard Roial. Very few People came toet;nor 
 hadthe K. at that time any conſiderable ſtrength ;; -* 
| nor + 
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nor if the Parliament would then have feized 
upon his perſon, could he haye kept himſelf out 
of their hands. 

From Nottingham on the twenty fifth of that 
month he ſent a meilage to the Parliament, by the 
Earls of Sowthampten, and Dorſet , and Sir Jobs 


Culpeper | 

In that Meſſage he ſignifieth a deſire to compoſe 
the difference by a Treaty ; that a certain number 
of Perſons ſent, and enabled by the Parliament, 
may treat in ſome indifferent place, with the like 
number authoriſed by him. 

The Parliament anſwer , That until he put 
them in a condition to treat, that 1s, until he 
take down his Standard, and recal thoſe Procla- 
mations ,, wherein he calleth ( a things unheard 
of before) both Houſes of Parliament Traitors 
and Rebels, they cannot, by the fundamental 
priviledges of Parliament, or by the publick truſt 
repoſed in them, or with the general good of 
the Realm, admit of any ſuch Treaty. 

The King denied that he advanced his Stars 
dard apninſ the Parliament, or that he calkd 
them Rebels ; but within few days,in his i 1- 
ons to his Commiſſioners of Array , Marque 
Hartford, the Earl of Cumberland, and the Loi 
Strange, he again called the Earl of Eſſex Re 
and T raitor, | Int 

Thus did they contend for ſome time by De- 
clarations and Proclamations ; which proved all 
fruitleſs, as to ſatisfying of the people ; nor.could 
this lamentable War be averted. : 


Prince 
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rember, to offer their ſervice to the King their 
Uncle, whom he preſently put into commands. 
Prince Rypert , the Eldeſt and fiercer by nature, 
- commanding a Body of Horſe, flew with: great 
fury through divers Counties, raiſing men for the 
Kings ſervice ina rigorous way , committing out- 
rages to thoſe who favoured the'Parliament 3; 
upon which the Houſes fell into a' debate, agree- 
ing that a Charge of Treaſon ſhould be drawn 
up againſt him, for endeavouring the deſtruftion 
- of this State, and abuſing that Court which re- 
preſented it. 
The King marched another way ; and paſ- 
ſing through Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Not- 
#inghamſhire, he Commanded the trained bands 


» fon; and when they were met, he diſarmed the 
- greateſt part of them, taking as many Arms as 
| Jeryed for two thouſand men, beſides good ſums 
. of mony, which he borrowed by conſtraint ; 
| pieting ſtill ( as uſually he did) to maintain 

the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws and liberties 
of the ſubje&, and the 'priviledges of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Parliament Army, raiſed under the Con- 
duCt of the General Eſſex , was now grown in- 
to a conſiderable Bulk ; conſiſting of about four- 
tcen thouſand Horfe and foot , their * general 


Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, the ſecond 
and third Sons of the late King of Bohemia, were 
now come into England the beginning of Sep- 


of thole Counties to attend, and Guard his per- 


Rendezvouz was at Northampton, where many _ 4 
of XW- © 
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_  Afair Champian ground there is near Keyntona 
Village in Warwickshire;, and not above twenty 
furlongs from that Village, a greataind ſteep hill, ' 
upon which the Kings Army had ſpread rhem- 
{elves, andat the foot of that Hil}, alarge plain, 
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called the Vale of the Red Horſe; Here firtt the.---- 


Battel joyned ; the Royalliſts deſcending cheerful- 
ly down the Hill ; and the Parhamentarians from 
Keynton approaching toward them; the fight was 
_ begun with great Courage, and much {laughter on 
buth parts ; on one ſide the Earl of Lindſey on 
the other the Earl of Eſſex manfuily diſcharg-- 
Ing the parts both of Generals aad {ouldigrs _ 
But preſently after the-Batrel was begun, Prince 
ert, who Commanded «the Horſe in the Kings 
right wing , fell in+with ſo furious a Charge upon 
the Parliaments left wing, (where molt of their 
Horle were placed) that.immediately he put to 
dight all thoſe.Partiament Horſe ; -whole;foot like- 
wile, being left by the :Horle , betook-thamſelves 
to flight. Prince Rupert following - the chaſe far , 
and greedy of pillage, whileſt.he was buſy in ſeiz+ 
ing the carriages and baggage of his -Enemiesz 
ſpent ſo much time therein, that the ,Kings Vickge 
ry ( which was almoſt gotten) was-by that meang* 
quite loſt : for in the Kings left wing the fortune 
was-not equal, whom Sir William Balfore' charged 
ſoroundly, that he broke the belt toot-Regiments, 
and ſeized upon the Kings Artillery. There was 
abloody fight ; in that place the Kungs Standard 
wastaken,but ſoon loſt again ;there were.flain aud 
en Priſogers many brave men, among, whom 
A. E ' Lindſe 
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Lindſey the Kings General was taken prifoner , 
who died within few hours of his wounds. Night 
parted the fight and gave a ſafe retreat to both 
lides : both {ides challenged the Victory to them- 
{eves; for which thanks were publickly given to 
God both by the Parliament and the King; for on 
both ſides appeared ſome marks of ViEtory, as 
Enhgns, Cannons,and priſoners taken, Concern- 
10g the number of the ſlain was no agreement;both 
parties reporting too falſely ; but it was thought 
that of both Armies (though more of the Kings 
ſide than the other) were ſlain in that Battel above 
five thoufand. General Eſſex marched to Cover- 
try to refreſh his Army; the King to Oxfordzas to 
his winter Quarters. Prince Rupert with a body of 
Horſe flew up & down the Couhtry night and day, 
plundring and robbing Towns and Villages ; and 
made his Excurſions ſo4ar out of Oxford, that he 
ſtruck a terrour into the City of London it ſelf; in 
ſo much as that they deſired General Efex (who 
. had deſigned to follow the King ) that he would 
bring his Army nearer to London. 

Eſſex on the ſeventh of November came to Weſts 
minſter (Quartering his forces in the adjacent Vit 
Iages) and wasrecetved with great honour by both 
Houſes of Parliament ; and was preſented with five 
thouſand pounds, as a gratuity ; witha large ac- 
knowledgement of -his valour, and pains under- 
gone for the Common-wealth. | 

Before the General departed from London, ans 
other bloody Battel was fought about Brainford, 
And ſo happeacd the occaſion ; The Parliament 
c gricved 
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grieved for this unnatural War, deſirous to ſave 
the Kingdom, and recoyer Jreland, had agreed 
upon a Petition for Accommodation, to be pre- 
ſented to the King, being then-at Colebrooke , by 
the Earls of Northumberland, and Pembrooke, the 
Lord Wainman, Maſter Pierpoint , and Sir John 
Ipſley. : 

The King gave a fair Anſwer, proteſting be- 
fore God, That he was grieved for his peoples 
ſufferings, and in order to peace, was willing to 
reſide near London, and receive ſuch propoſitions 
as they would ſend, and treat with them. 

As ſoon as the Commiſſioners were gone with 
this anſwer, the Kings Artillery (foro all rela- 
tions agree ) advanced forward with the Horſe, 
thorow Colebrook,'after them toward London, and 
taking advantage of a great miſt, which happen- 
ed that night, they marched: to Brainford ; and 
fell upon the Parliaments Forces that were 
Quartered there, which was a broken Regiment 
of Colonel Holls's. The Kings Army killed ma- - 
ny of them; and had, in likelihood, utterly © 


. deſtroyed them all, if the Lord Brooks, and Co- 


lonel Hamdens Regiments, that were billeted 
not far off, had not come in to their relief; who - 
maintained a great and bloody fight againſt the 
Kings Army , till both ſides at night retreated; 
many were ſlain and taken priſoners on both 
ſides; and both reported themſelves Conquerers, 
as before it happened at Keynton Battel. | 

News of this unexpected hght was ſoon at LZon- 
don, where the General i litting in PROPER 
G4 | 2 WiN- 
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whither alſo the noiſe of their great Artillery 
was ealily heard : He took Horſe immediately 
to get ſtrength together , and relieve his enga- 
ged men, but night had parted them, and the 
King was retired to his beſt advantages. 
. All that night forces came out of London thi- 
ther, ſo that on the Sunday Morning, being the 
14%, of November, a wonderful number of ar- 
med men were met, and had ſo far encompalt the 
Kings Army , ( fmall in —_— of them ) 
that many hoped for an end of the War ; but 
God was not fo pleaſed, for the King eſcaped 
by reaſon of this errour : Three thouſand Par- 
liament fouldiers were then at Ksngſton : They 
 werecommanded to leave that Town, and march 
ſpeedily thorow Surrey, and over London Bridge, 
{o thorow the City, to Brainford, to ſtop the ene- 
mies paſlage to London. A reaſon of that Com- 
mand was afterwards given, becauſe the Lord 
General was not aſlured of ſtrength enough to 
ſtop the enemy from going to London; nor could 
be. before-hand ſure of fo great a force, as he 
afterwards perccived to be come to him before 
morning. Cafe 

Fhus did the encloſed King eſcape, and retreat- 
edthorow that Town of Kingſton, being ſo aban- 
doned by the Parliament 1ouldicrs; and after 
he had plundred the Country thereabouts, re-: 
| tired fatcly 'to his Winter quarters at Oxford. 

®The Parhament conſidering this Action of the : 
' King, began to hope little upon any Treaty: 3. 
ielolvinz that the General ſhould ſpeedily prey 
fy | uEs 
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ſne the Kings forces, and fall upon them; and 
the City of Lendon to encourage the Parliament, 
made a Petition to them ; wherein they entreat- 
ed, That they would proceed no further in the buſi- 
neſs of Accommodation , becauſe evil counſel was ſo 
prevalent with the King , that be would but delude 
them; that they had heard his forces are weak 
and entreat that his excellency would follow and fall 
on them: the City as heretofore, being ready to 
fend with all willingneſs their lives & fortunes,to aſſiſt 
. the Parliament. For which Petition and Proteſta- 
tion the Parliament returned thanks to the City, 
and according as they deſired, it was decreed in 
Parliament. 
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A ſhort mention of the Progreſs of this 
Civil War. 


HE beginnings of the Civil War, to- | C 
gether with the Series of cauſes from || t 
whence it ſprung, as likewiſe the de- | T 
grees by which it grew, have been al- 

ready -briefly and clearly ſhewed ; The things | C 

which remain to be unfolded are of ſo great a |} tl 

weight, of ſo various a nature , and of ſo many I al 

pieces;that ſcarce any Hiſtorian(I might ſay Hiſto- | I 

ry-it ſelf ) is ſufficient to weave fully together ſo I} tt 

many. particulars, my intention therefore is to || © 
make only a ſhort mention,not a full Narration, of  W 
that Variety. | fc 

For the War went on with horrid rage in ma- |} 8' 
ny places at one time ; and the fire once kindled, © # 

caſt forth through every corner of the Land not + 

only ſparks but deyouring flames 3 inſomuch ag- 

4 : the: 
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the kingdom of England was divided into more 
Wars than Counties; nor had ſhe more fields 
than skirmifhes, nor Cities than Sieges; and 
almolt all the Palaces of Lords, and great Houſes 
were turned every where into Garriſons of War - 
they fought at once by Sea and Land , and 
through all England ( who could but lament the 
miſeries of his Country ? ) ſad ſpeCtacles were of 
plundering and firing Villages; and the helds, 
otherwiſe waſt and deſolate, were rich only , 
and terribly glorious in Camps and Armies. 

The following Summer, namely in the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred forty three, proved for a 
long time fatal to the Parliament ; and Forrune 
ſeemed to have condemned the caule of Liberty ; 
ſo exceedingly did the King party flouriſh in ſuc- 
, | celſesand Vieories; and the Parliaments condi- 
| || tion every where low, ſo that they were near to 

ruine, who in the end prevailed. 

; In the Weſt Sir William Waller, a Parliament 
; | Chieftain, who had gotten divers Victories, and 
| | then almoſt quite vanquiſhed Sir Ralph Hoptor, was 
7 || at laſt(namely in 7uly ) utterly defeated by the L. 
. | Wilma, who carne Gon Oxford with an Army of 
> | the King's ; and having loſt all his Army, return- 
» | £d to London: and ſuch as the fortune of the Field 
F | was, was the condition of Towns and Garriſons ; 
for immediately after Wallers defeat, the two 
greateſt Cities of all the Weſt were yielded up , 
Briſtoll to Prince Rypert , and Exceſter to Prince 
Maurice. | | 

Atthe ſame time, in the North of England,was 
TIN E 4 the 
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the like ſucceſs ; where the- Lord Fairfaxy who, 
'with his valiant Son, had long and proſperouſly 


maintained the cauſe of the Parliament,being now 


ovetpowered by a puiſſant enemy,the Earl of New. 


caſtle,and almoſt all his Forces ſcattered, was dri-. 


ven into Hl, and there beſieged. 

_ Effex himſelf the great General at the ſame time 
his Army decreaſing ſuddenly, ſome dying of fick- 
nels, others for want forſaking their colours,was 


conſtrained to leave the field, and return to ZLon- 


on, . quartering the ſick and weak remnant ofhis 

Army at K5n7ſton, and other adjacent places, un- 
til a Recruit could be made for him. 

' TheParliamentarians were now 1n a deſperate 

condition, and their ſtrengths every where bro- 

ken; on the other ſide the Royalliſts ſtrong and 


dreadful in Arms, Men, and Horſes , conquer: 
ours of all the We#,of Wales,and the North of Eng- 
Jand, as far as the very borders of Scotland. One ; 


only Town of Note in the Midland Country , 


Glecefter, ſtood out yet, faithful and conſtant tg; 
the Parliament, and much defired by the King 


who in great diſdain that this Town ( after Byi- 


ftol and Exceſter were yielded )) ſhould ſtand out, | 


came in perſon to beſiege it witha great Army. 


The Queen was now arrived in England; and 


had brought with her great ſtore of Arms, bought 


in Holland with the money which ſhe had raiſedby | 
pawning the Crown-Jewels there; whoſe coming | 
at this time ſeemed rather toa Triumph than a”. 


War. TY 


Gleceſter 


[ 
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© Gloceſter not only ſtaidthe career of the Kings 
' Victories ; but made a great change in the Condi- 
tions of the fides. The City was gallantly de- . 
fended againſt a great and flouriſhing Army z 
whereing Maſſey the Govenour juſtly gaineda won- 
derful renown ; ſo long did he Gs the City un=- 
til General Eſſex could be recruited with an Army 
great enough to raiſe the Siege ; and march thi- 
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ther from Loxdoy, cighty miles. | 
n Famous and honourable, in the judgement of alt 
; men, was that expedition of General Eſſex,who by 


ſo long a March, fighting often with great Bodies 

of the Kings Horſe by the way, brought notwith- 

; ſtanding his whole Army ſafe to Gloceſter, raiſed 

| the Siege, relieyed that Town, and in his retreat, 
| from thence encounter'd & yanquiſned the Kings 

| Army in that memorable Battel of Newbury. *.! 

After this time the Parliament revived;of whoſe: - 

condition Wiſe men might juſtly have doubted 

| it the King leaving Gloceſter, had marched dis 

Y realy with his Victorious Army to London; which: 
F was then not at all fortified,and miſerably diſtraQ-; 
| edwith faCtions within it. Or beſides, if the Earl of 
T Newcaſtle, letting alone the beſieging of Hull: 
*( which likewiſe proved fruitieſs,) had poured out. 

| his numerous forces upon the Eaſtern aſſociated: 
Counties : - but it otherwiſe pleaſed God, who is: 
the only Lord of Hoaſts, and by whoſe providence: 
all things are guided. } 
Both ſides now, by this Victory of Eſſex, ſeem-; 

i} - £d tobe put into an «qual ballance both of ſtrength. 

F and reputation 3 and this {ad War not only likely : 

y : (0, 
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to be continued, but extended to a greater latz. 
tude: on one ſide the Parliament inviting totheir 
aſliſtance their brethren of Scorland : on the 0- 
ther ſide the King calling in his Iriſh. The Scots 
by a Covenant to be taken by both Nations for 
conſervation of Religion, Laws and Liberties : the 
Iriſh by a ceflation of Arms granted by the King 
(a nc being alſo promiſed) were drawn in. 

teScots promiſed the Parliament(from whom 

Commiſſioners were ſent to Edenburgh about that 
buſineſs) that they would bring into England to 
their aſſiſtance an Army conſiſting of one and twen- 
ty thouſand Horſe and foot : the Parliament en- 
gaged themſelves to pay the Scots 1co000.pounds 
roward the charge of raiſing that Army. 

But the King dealt not ſo openly with thoſe 
bloody Iriſh, in bargaining for their afliſtance,but 
by a pretence of ceſſation of Arms tor the behoof 
of the Engliſh Proteſtants in that Kingdom ; 
which ceſſation notwithſtanding was for the be- 
nefit of the Iriſh Rebels ; in lieu of which favour, 
they gave the King thirty thouſand pounds. 

This was that ceſſation of Arms ſo much ſpoken 
*againſt by honeſt men in Londor, for that rea- 
ſon eſpecially, that it was direCtly againſt a Law, 
and the Kings faith: for it was enaCted by autho- 
rity of Parliament (the King alſoſigning the AR) 
in the year 1641. That the War againſt thoſe 
bloody Iriſh Rebels ſhould proceed , until it were decla- 
red by Parliament that Ireland were fully ſubdued, *; 
and that no peace, nor any ceſſation of Arms ſhould be \ 


made with thoſe Rebels, without the conſent of -both-- 8 


Houſes of Parliament, TT hug 
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Thus was aſliſtance brought to either ſide 3 to 
the King ( which he eſpecially aimed at in this by- 
ſineſs) that Engliſn Army , which for almolt a 
whole years ſpace had fought valiantly and Victo» 
riouſly againſt thoſe Rebels, was now brought 
into England ( within five months aſter that cel- 
fation ) to fight againſt the Parliament of Danes 
but the cauſe being changed, the fortune of thoſe 
Souldiers was likewiſe changed, for they had no 
ſucceſs in England, but within a ſhort time after 
their atrival, that whole Army was utterly de- 
feated ; and all their chief commanders, with 
{eventeen hundred common Souldiers, were taken 
priſoners by Sir Thomas Fairfax. , 

The Scotch Army, that Winter following, as 
bout the middle of January, paſſing over Tweed 
came into England. The Earl of Leven was Ge- 
neral; his kiniman David Leſley commanded the 
Horſe : the ſnow that fell at that time covered the 
ground inan unuſual depth, and as great a froſt 
had congealed all the rivers; but the heat of hght- 
ing wasgreater than the rigor of the air ; and the 
patience of Souldiers overcame the hard weather: 
The Earl of Leven marched with his forces againſt 
the Earl of Newcaſtle; who with a great Army 
poſſeſſed the Northern parts of England for the 
K. nordid the war go on with leſs vigour in other; 
parts. In the beginning of the Spring great Armies © 
were raiſed on both ſides, and filled all the coun- 
tries with terrour : all the following Summer , 
which fell in the year 1644. they fought with e- 
- qual fury, andalmoſt equal fortunes; infomuch 


as ' 


as that England by the:dubiouſheſs' of facteſs 


on both ſides, and fad viciſſitude of calamitous 
flaughters,was made an unhappy Kingdom. 

- The Kings fortune was {ſuſtained by brave 
Armies in the Weſt, under the Princes Rupert , 
and Maurice ; itt Wales under Gerard, and others; 
in the midland Counties under Sir Facob Aſhley 
an old Souldier ;, other Armies were commanded 
by Sir Ralph Hopton, and Colonel Goring, and in 
the North the Earl of Newcaſtles great Army. 
Nor were the forces of the Parliament inferiour; 
the chief Army under the General Eſſex ; Waller 
commanded another ; the Earl of Afancheſter , 
to whoni Cromwet, a ſtout and ſucceſſeful Souldier 
was joyned, leda ſtrong Army toward the North, 
where the Lord Fairfax and his ſon had good 
forces,and Sir John Meldrum not far off; the Earl of 
Denbigh a (tout Commander was with a fair Party 
about Srafford ; and beſides theſe , the great 
Scotch Army. 

At thebeginning of that Summer the Parlia- 
ment attempted a thing of great moment, to be- 
fiege Oxford, 'of at leaſt to block up the King 
within that Town; which was endeavoured by 
two Armies, Eſſex on the one ſide , and Waller 
on the other ; but the King deceived them . both, 
and with a few light Horſe, eſcaping out of the 
| Town, wentto join with his greater Armies. ' ' 


General Eſſex marched farther into the Weſt'z,? 
but the expedition proved unhapy both to him-.* 
felf and the Parliament: Waller followed the King, 5 
but in vain; for he could not hinder his deſigned 7 
ry March, 3 
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March, only ſome skirmiſhes happened between 
parts of their Forces : but nothing was done of 
any great moment, until Waller returned with 
his force toencounter enemies in other places. 
Various were the ſucceſſes - this Summer in 
moſt parts of the Kingdom ; 1n the Weſt, South, 
and midland Counties the Kings forces preyailed 
above the Parliament, which perchance had been 
ruined, if the North had ngt made them amends 
with ſome atchieyements, beſides one great Vic 
tory. 

For Leven with his Scotch forces coming the 
' laſt Winter into England, beſides the taking of 
ſome Towns and forts, had much weakned Iew- 
caſtles Army, leſſening their number , not by 
fighting, but enduring the ſharpneſs of that wea- 
ther, which the other could nor ſo well do. To 
Leven the Lord Fairfax (after Selby was {0 miracu- 
louſly taken by vahant Sir Thomas Farrfax) joyn- 
ed himſelf with all his forces ; to whom alſo the 
Earl of Mancheſter ( after his Lizcolz expedition) 
came with a gallant Army. | 

Three Parliament Armies, under three Gene- 
rals, Leven, Mancheſter and Fairfax, with great 
concord, and unanimity had marched together z 
and with joyned forces had beſieged the great City 
of York, whereof the Earl of Newcaſtle was Go- 
vernour ; to raiſe the ſiege Prince Rypert was come 
with a great Army out of the Soxrh; the three 
Generals left their ſiege to fight the Prance;, under 
him alſo Newcaſtle having drawn his forces out of. - 
Terk, ſerved ; who on a great plain called 44ar- 


ſton 


| 
| 
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ſton Moore gave battel to- the three Generals. , 


This was the greateſt battel of the whole civil 
war : never did greater Armies both in number 


and ſtrength encounter ; or drew more blood in 


- onefighr. | 
- bythe Royalliſts, whoſe left Wing ( Fairfax his 


The Victory at firſt was almoſt gotten 


men being diſadvantaged by the inconvenience 
of the ground) had routed and put to flight the 
right wing of the Parhamentarians: but this loſs 
was more than recompenced in the other Wing 
where Cromwel ( who fought under Mancheſter ) 
charged with ſuch force and fury the right wing 
of the Royallilts,that he broke the beſt Regiments 
which Prince Rupert had, and put them all to flight: 
Cromwel, together with David Leſly, purſued them; 
and wheeling about with his Horſe, came oppor- 
tunely to the relief of his oppreſſed friends in the 
other wing, where they cealed not, until they had 
gained a compleat Victory, and all Prince Rupert 
his Ordnance, his carriages, and baggage were 
poſſeſled by the Parliamentarians. 

After this Victory, Rupert, with the remnant 
of his forces fled into the South, ſome of the Vidto- 
rious Armies Horſe ia vain purſuing him for ſome 
miles; the Earl of Newcaſtle with ſome of his cho- 
ſen friends, leaving York ( of which City Sir Tho- 
mas Glenham took the government) went to Scar- 
borough 5, where within a while after he took ſhip- 
Ping, and paſſed into Germany. 
The three Generals, Leven, Mancheſter,and Fairs; 
fax, aſiterthis great Victory, returned to beſige; 
York, to whom that City ſoon after, upon 00s 4 
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ditions, was rendered ; after which they divid- 
ed their forces, and Lever with his Scotch Army 
returning into the North, about the end of that 
Summer took the rich Town of Newcaſtle, about 
the ſame time that the Gz#-72l Eſſex unfortunate- 
ly managed his buſineſs in the Weft,and having loſt 
all his Artillery, returned to Londox. 

This Summer the Queen palled into France z 
and uſed great endeayour to raile aid for the King 
her husband, among the Roman Catholicks ; bur 
thoſe endeavours proved fruitleſs ; yet notwith- 
ſtanding, the War in England, withoug ſtrangers 
help, went on withrage and blood enough. 

In midlt of theſe calamities of War, ſome hope 
of peace began to appear (though it foon vaniſh- 
ed again) and conditions were propoſed both by 
King and Parliament; upon which, 1n the follow- 
ing February (as hereafter ſhall be ſaid ) they both 
treated. The end of this year, and beginning of 
the next were notably tragical in the puniſhment 
and death of eminent men ; the two Hothams, Fa- 
ther and Son, having been condemned for Trea. 
ſon, for breaking rhe truſt of the Parliament, and 
conſpiring with the enemy to betray Hull, with 
other crimes, afrer they had been impriſoned a- 
bove a whole year in the Tower of London, were 
this Decem.both beheaded;and Sir Alexander Carew 
not many days before,who was condemned for the 
ſame crime, ſuffered the ſame puniſhment : Famous 


" alfoatthattime was thedeath of Wil. Laud Arch- 
- biſhdp of Canterbury ; the crimes objected againſt 
-him were too many, and of too yarious a nature 

-F to 
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' tobehererelated: four years almoſt had this un- 
happy old man been a priſoner ; yet not enjoyed ſp 
much as the quiet of a priſon ; tor oftentimes (a- 
bout fourſcore ſeveral days) he was carried from 
the Tower to Weſtminſter, and there arraigned in 
the Houſe of Lords ; ſo the Fates were plealed in a 
ſad compenſationto equal his adverſity, even in 
time, with his proſperity. 

This Fanuary he was beheaded, his life being 
ſpun out ſo long, till he might ſee ( which was the 
obſeryation of many ) ſome few dayes before his 
death, the book of Liturgy aboliſhed, and the 
Directory, compoſed by the Synodat Weſtminſter, 
eſtabliſhed. 

Though the King and Parliament were both 
thinking ofa Treaty for Peace, yet the care of 

| War was not negletted ; the King being ſolici- 
tous about getting of farreign aid, and the Parlia- | 
ment about new modelling their own Army: about 
this buſines(which ſeemed of the higheſt concern) 
there wasſome debate between the LordsandCom- 
mons; the Lords were againſt that change,alledg- 

- Ingthat there was no need of new Commanders, 

= where.the old ones could be accuſed of no fault ; 

- that men of the nobleſt rank were fitteſt to-com- 

mand Armies; the contrary whereof might breed 

* confuſion in'the Commonwealth. The Houſe of 

Commons onthe other ſide, though they made a 
noble - mention of the Earl of Efſex, and thoſe 0+  : 
ther Peers,” which commandedy/in the Armies, | 
alledged:notwithſtanding that the Parliament for- '- + 

ces had been, often diſtracted through the emula: '2F' 5 
hy (109 
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- tion of Commanders, from whence it proceeded; } 
that ſome things very well deſigned,had not had a 
proſperous iſſue, that the Army would be better 
diſciplined under one fole Commander. 

At laſt, when they were agreed, a General was 
choſen to command the new Army; which was Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, a man of eminent valour, and as 
much modeſty,who was then abſent in the North; 
but ſo great a buſineſs could not ſuddainly be fint- 
ſhed : and now the time approached for the Trea-, 
ty of Vxbridee, in waich three heads were to be 
debated. 


1, Of Religion, and Church Government. 
2. Of the Militia of England. 
3. Concerning the buſineſs of Ireland: 


But the King, before this Treaty began, uſed 
all means to allure himſelf of Foreign aid ; by 
Letters he urged the Queen, who was then in 
France, to folicite that King, and other Ca- 
tholicks to aſliſt him; and that the Queen Regent 
would detain the Parliaments Ships in France. He". - 
was very earnelt likewiſe for aſſiſtance frgm.the/-* 
Duke of Lorrazn , that he might get into England 
that wicked Army of his, ſo notorious through 
Germany and Flanders for all Villany ; of which 
Army, as of that of Marins, when he entred Rome, 
Yo<t may be ſaid, 
| Nulls geſtanda dabantir — _._. a 
Signga Dues; niſt qui ſcelerum jan fecerat uſmw, . ,, 
VRTE F | | Attu- 
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Attulera: que. in Caſtra nefas. 


No man his Enſigns bore, 
But whothe badge of ſomeknown miſchief wore, 
And brought guilt to the Camp. 


At laſt, hope was given him from the Duke of 
Lorrain , of ten thouſand men ; and for bringing 
of theſe Souldiers into England, Goffe was ſent in- 
to Hellaxzd to negotiate for ſhipping, and other 
necellaries. 

The King likewiſe defired alliſtance at that 
time. from the bloody IriſhRebels, and by his 
Letters commanded Ormond to make a peace with 
thoſe Rebels, and to promiſe and grant to them 
a free exerciſe of their popiſh Religion, and to 
aſſure them, that if by their aſſiſtance he could but 
finiſh his war in England, he would abrogate all 
thoſe Laws heretotore made againſt the Papiſts 
there: he gave thanks likewife to Muckery Plunket, 
- andother of thoſe Rebels, promiſing a pardon for 
_ all that waspaſt. But they were much troubled at 


the Treaty for Peace with the Parliament ; not'_ || 
* being ignorant that one neceſlary condition of *W/ 
ſuch a peace mult be, that the war in Ireland a- "F 
gainſt them, ſhould be continued and proſecnted. *Þ : 


The King therefote, toremove this their ſcrupu- 
lous fear, wrote to Ormond to this effect ; That he - 
could not refuſe to make a peace with his Parliament,only# 
in favour of thoſe Iriſh ; yet notwitk{tanding frompthiat 
very conſideration (if Ormond handled the. matters; 

wiſely ) he might raiſe an atiuantage to haſten a peas F '- 
*» will. 
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with thoſe Iriſh,in letting them know their own danger» 
how they were excluded from all hope of pardon by the 
Parliament, For ( ſaith he ) sf we agree upon all o- 
ther conditions, it will not be convenient for me to aip- 
agree only concering thoſe Iriſh; therefore let them take 
what I y while time 1s, and haſtcn the Peace, and 
when once my faith is paſſed, no bumane force ſhall 
make me break it. | : 
The Queen alſo (remaining in France ) Writ- 
ing to her husband, ſeemed to grieve much that at 
Uxbridge they were to treat of Religion in the firſt 
place ; affirming, Thar if any thing ſevere againſt the 
Catholichs ſhould be concluded, and yet apeace not be 
made, the King could not hope hereafter for any aſſt- 
ſtance from the Catholich Princes, or from the Iriſh , 
who tault needs think that after they had done their beſt, 
they ſhould at laſt be forſaken. She often entreats 
the King, that he would never forſake the Biſhops, 
the Catholicks, nor thoſe faithfull friends of his 
that had ſerved him in his Wars : the King promiſ- 
eth her that he would never forſake his friends for 


off .. ſhe cap, the aids from France, ſaying, That whileſt 
MW London « diftratted between the Preſbyterians and In- 
F< cependents, both may be ruined. | 


_ In February | 
met at Uxbridge to treat for peace. For the King 
came the Duke of Richmond, the Marqueſs of 
Hartford, the Earls of Seurhampton , Dorſ:t, and 
Chicheſter ;, the Lords Dunſmore, and Capell, with 
. Semoyr, Culpeper, G — Hide, Lane, Bridge-.. 
ED: 2 
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a peace ; only perfwades her to haſten, as much as _ 


the Commiſſioners on both ſides , | 


gant - 


| 
| 
| 


; 
| : 
: 
' 
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man, Palmer, and others. For the Parliament 
the Earls of Northumberland, Pembrooke , Sa- 
lizbury, and Denbigh ;, of the Houle of Commons 
Wainman, Vane, Perpoint, Hollis, Prideaux, Saint 
Fokbn,Whitlock, and Crew ;, and bcſides thele . (1x 
Commiſſioners of the Nobility and Gentry of 
Scotland. | | 
But nothing at all was concluded at that Trea- 
ty. The King would by no means content tothe 
abrogation of Epiſcopacy; nor in the fecond place, 
would he ſuffer the 24liiato be taken ont of his 
hands, which he conceived to be a chief flower 
of his Crown. Yet he was- contented that for 
three years it ſhould be governed by twenty e- 
qually choſen out of both ſides. Laſtly. , to 
the proſecution of a War againſt the- Iriſh 
he could not conſent, having made a ceſlation of 
Arms with 'them ; which in Honour he could not 
break. 
k Thus (nothing at all being done toward 
|: peace, the War muſt decide it. "The Parlia- 
ment haſten the modelling of their new Army. 
The Earls of Eſſex, Warwick, Mancheſter, and ' 
Denbigh freely, and voluntarily lay dawn their 
Commiſſions. oy 
"The new modelled Army of the Parliament 
conſiſted of twenty one thouſand ; namely, four-" 
tcenthouſand foor, ſix thouſand Horſe, and one' 
thouſand Dragoons. Sir: Thomas Fairfax Was). 
made General; Philip Skippon, an exccellent\; 


ſauldier, was made Major General. Colonels o@-.- 


_ tlie Foot Regiments were Holborn, Forteſene, Bar«'© 


i 
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clay,Craford, Ingoldsby, Mountain, Pickerin g, Rains= 
borough, Welden, Alariage : of the Horle Regi- 
ments Sir Michael Leveſey, Sheffield, Midiileton , 
Sidney,Graves,Vermuden,Whaley, Fleetwood, Roſſiter , 
Py. The King on the other ſide hal great Forces 
under divers Commanders, to whom he Giſtri. 
buted ſeveral Provinces : the Princes Rupert, and 
Maurice, with numerous forces pollelled ſome of 
the Northern parts of the King.1om; others were 
held by the Earl of Darby, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langaale: Sir Fohn Biron and Gerard held Wales 
and ſome adjacent Counties. I he Weſt was whols 
ly poſſelled by three Armies of his, under the 
ſeveral Commands of Sir Ralph Hopton,Sir Richard 
Greeavile, and Colonel Goring. Ail theſe three , 
though Generals by themlclves, yet ſerved nnder 
'the name of Charles Prince of Wales, as their {- 

preme General. | 
But the King, not content with fo great a 
force of Engliſh Souldiers , was more earneſt 
than before, to get over the Iriſh Papiſts'; with 
whom he had before committed the buſineſs to Or» 
mond to make an abſolute peace : but when the 
King percieved that thoſe Iriſh made -two high 
demands, and that nothing was effected by Or- 
mond toward the peace in fo many Treaties , 
and fo long a” time, he thought of another way, 
which was, to the Lord Herbere of Ragland, 
Sor ro Worceſter *fwhom he had created Earlot 
Glamorgan) a zealous Papilt, and therefore 
£&-.-. moſt acceptable to thoſe I:iſh Rebels ; the Kipg 
- gave full power by his Letters, ro make a peace 
| = with 
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with, and indulge to the Iriſh whatſoever ſhouJd 


ſeem needful. . It ſeemed ſtrange to all -men 
( when theſe things were brought to light, which 


' was before the end of that year ) that ſauch'a 


buſineſs ſhould be carryed on, and yet concealed 
ſrom the Lord Digby, Secretary for Ireland, and 
Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, to whom the 
whole matter of that peace had been before 
committed. 

But the King, when he ſaw it too hard a thing 
otherwiſe to make ſuch a peace as would bring 
a certainty of aſſiſtance from them, that he mighr 
throw all that Envy upon Glamorgan, impower- 
ed him unknown to the reſt : for to the Rebels, 
' ſweetened with large promiſes ( unknown to O7- 
mond ) might the better admit of conditions jult 
in ſhew, and openly excoſable ; and the King 
might draw from Ireland ſuch Souldiers as would 
more firmly adhere to his"ſide, and he might truſt 
( as being the greateſt haters of Engliſh 'Prote. 
{tants, and deſpairing of pardon ) againſt the 
Parliament of England. 
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He therefore gave Letters of authority to Cle. 
morgan, in theſe words : 


eg LES by the grace of God King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, andirzland, Defen= 
der of the Fatth, Cc. To our Truſty and well beloved 
Couſin , Edward, Earl of Glamorgan Greeting : 
Being. confident of your wiſdom and fidelity, We do by 
theſe Þetrers, as if under our great Seal, grant unto 
you full power and authority to Treat and conclude 
with the Confederate Roman Catholicks of Ireland, 
and to indnlge to them all thoſe things which neceſſity 
ſhall require, and which we cannot {y commodiouſly do 
by our Lieutenant, nor our Self publickly own at preſent. 
Therefore We command that you do this buſineſs with as 
much ſecreſic as can be © whatſoever you ſhall think fit 
to be promiſed in my name, that do'l atteſt upon the 
word of a King, and a Chriſtian, to grant to thoſe 
Confederate Catholickz , who by thewr aſſiſtance 
have abundantly ſhewed their zeal to us, and our 
Cauſe. Given at Oxford, under ofir Royal Seal 
the twelfth day of March, and twentieth year of onr 


Rergn. 


Nor into England only did he endeavour to 
bring thoſe Iriſh, but into Scorland; which he ef- 
tected, to the great damage of that unhappy 
Kingdom, by Morntreſs, about the beginning of 
the year 1644. When the Scottiſh Covenanters' 
came into England to afliſt the Parliament, Aon- 


rroſs © 
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troſs went to Oxford to the King, to offer his ſers 
vice againſt the Coyenanters in Scotland : 
The: King to fit him for that purpole, creat- 
ed him a Marqueſs, and- gave him his Com- 
miſhon, to be Lord Governour of Scotland, 
and General of all his forces; the King then 
allo ſent for the Earl of Antrim, to participate 
with Aeontroſs his: Counſels,, who entering into 
a confederacy with him before the King , en- 
gaged .himſelt there, that he would fend to, 
Montroſs, the next April into Arguile ( where 
nk pailage is ſhort into Ireland) ten thouſand 
| "6 
This promiſe at the appointed time Antrim 
performed in part, but was very deficient in 
the number of Souldiers ; for inſtead of -ten 
. thouſand, he ſent ſcarce twelve hundred Irjſh in- 
tO Scotland under the condudt of Macdonald. Mon- 
zroſs notwithſtanding with theſe men, with 
the addition - of his Atholions , made yp a 
{ufficient thieving Army ; and making fſyd- 
den excurſions, he fell into the neighbouring 
Countries, waſting all, robbing houſes , and 
burning up the Corn where he came 3 -infomuch 
as that the State had necd of great Armies to 
reſtrain his violence ; whileſt the craggy Moun- 
tains of Atholia, and rough woody places 
Ora gave ſafe retreat to his Highlanders and 
riſh.: - - | 4.4% 
In this manner did Xntroſs, forthe ſpace al- 
| moſt of two years, lie within the bowles. of his 
Countrey like a peſtilent diſca {ez ſuch werehig# 
£7 | retreats, 4 
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 Y tetreats,..and fo great his boldneſs in excurſions, 
'that noleſs an Army than twelve thouſand was 
thought ſufficient to defend the Proyinces againſt 
| him. | 
| But Montroſs was toſſed with various turns of 
| Fortune. The firſt Summer after his arrival in 
Scotland , he gave the Earl of Arguile a great 
; | blow, through the negligence of his men z where 
| fifreen hundred were flain and taken by Montroſe; 
whereupon the Parliament of Scotland raiſed an 
] Army of ten thouſand againſt him, and the ſame 
| Parliament condemned Morntroſs ( with ſome 0- 

ther Lords ) to be a Traitor, and an Enemy to 
; his Country, Montroſs afterwards received @ 
| great overthrow from Hurry, and was enfor- 
| ced to fly to his craggy retreats 3 and ſhortly 
after he was again beaten by Hurry near to Dundee, 
and abſolutely forced to hide himfelt in his old re- 
ceptacles : from whence notwithſtanding on a 
| ſudden ( as ſhall be ſhewed anon ) he ſhewed 
| himſelf, and from a contemptible 'eſtate grown 
juſtly formidable , he overwhelmed Scotlandin * 
| a miſerable calamity. RI 
| While: the King perſiſted in theſe courſes, the 
) Kirk of Scotland, from the Synod at Edenburgh 
ſent Letters to him, containing a ſerious. admo« 
; nition 3 which ( becauſe the aumonition of a Nas - 
| tioval Church may ſeem a thing of ſome mG= 
| ment ſhall be ſer down verbatim, the Preface 
only omitred becauie long, though very humbles 
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HE troubles of our hcarts are enlarged, and 
our fears encreaſed in your Majeſties behalf , 
-perceiving- that your Peoples patience us above mea- 
ſure tempted, and is like a Cart preſſed down with 
Sheaves, and ready to break, while as beſides many 
former deſugns and endeavonrs to bring deſolation and 
deftruftion upon us, which were ( and we truſt all 
of that kind ſhall be) by the marvellow and mer- 
ciful Providence of God diſcovered and diſappointed ; 
our Counrey 1s now infeſted, the blood of divers of 
'our brethren ſpilt, and other alts of moſt barbarous 
«nd horrid cruelty exerciſed by the curſed crew of 
the Iriſh Rebels, and their complices inthis Kingdom, 
under the condutt of ſuch as have Commiſſion and 
Warrant from your Majeſty , and unleſs we prove 
unfaithful both toGod and your Majeſty, we cannox 
conceal another danger , which 13s mfinitely greater 
than your peoples diſpleaſure. Therefore we , the 
ſervants of the moſt high God, and your Majeſties 
moſt loyal Subjects, in the humility and grief of our 
hearts, fall down before your Throne, and in the name 
of our Lord and maſter Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall judge 
the world in Righteouſneſs, both great and ſmall ; and 
in the name of this whole National Kirk, which we 
repreſent, we make bold to warn your Majeſty freely, 
that the guilt which cleaveth fa to your Majeſty , 
and to your Throne, # ſuch, as ( whatſoever flatter- 
mg preachers, or unfaithful Counſellors may ſay to the 
contrary ). if not timely repented, cannot but involve. 
| your ſeif,, and your poſterity under the wrath of the 
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everliving God : for your being guilty of the ſheds 
ding of the blood of many thouſands of your Maje- 
ſties beſt Subjelts : for your permitting the Maſs , 
and other Idolatry, both in your own Family, and in 
your Dominions : for your authoriZing by the book of 
ſports, the prophanation of the Lords day : for your 
not puniſhing of publick, ſcandals, and much prophane- 
neſs in, and about your Court : for the ſhutting of 
your ears from the humble and juſt deſires of your faith- 
full ſubjefts : for your complying too much with the po- 
piſh party many ways , and namely by concluding the 
ceſſation of Arms in Ireland > and your embracing 
the counſels of thoſe who have not ſet God, nor your 
good before their eyes : for your reſiſting and oppoſing 
this cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the glory Pot 
your own honour, and happineſs, and the peace, and 
ſafety of your Kingdoms : and for what other cauſes , 
your Majeſty is a conſcious, and may beſt judge and 
fearch your own conſcience ( nor wonld we have men- 
tioned any particulars, if they had not been publick 
gnd: known ) For all which it is high time for your 
Majeſty to fall down at the falſfaol of the King 
of glory,- to ackgowledge your offences, to repent time- 
ly, to make your ras” with God through Fe- 
fus Chriſt ( whoſe bloods able to waſh away your 


great ſins) and to be no longer unwilling that the 
Son of God reign over you, and your Kindgoms, in 
his pure Ordinances of Church-government and 


Worſhip. 


They conclude with a profeſſion and prote-. 
| ation 
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- ſtation of their conſtancy in ſo juſt a cauſe , 
2gainſt any oppolitions - whatſoever. - This 
admonition of the General Aſſembly - of 
the Kirk of Scotland was ſent firſt to the Scotch 
Commiſſioners at London, and by them deli- 
yered to the Kings Secretary ; but Ecclek. 
aſtical admonitions, in the heat of War , little 
ayailed. - Y 
When the Spring began, the War with great 
hcat 'and- courage on both ſides was -renewed. 
General Eſſex had laid down his Commilhon 
and Sir Thomas Fairfaxwent to Windſor to hisnew | 
modelled Army ; anew Army indeed , made up 
of fome remainders of the old ones, and other 
raiſed forces in the Countries ; an Army ſeeming 
no way glorious either in the dignity of Com: 
manders, or antiquity of Sonldiers; never hard. 
ly did any Army go forth to War with leſs conhi.. 
dence.of their own ſide, or more contempt of their 
enemies, and did more bravely deceive both ; and. 
ſheww how far it waspoſlible for humane conjectures 
to erre. For intheir following a&tions and ſuc- 
ceſſes they proved ſuch, as would too much poſe 
antiquity, among all the Camps of their famed 
Heroes, to finde a parallel to this Army. | 
'* He that will ſeriouſly weigh their atchieve- 
ments in the following -year, againſt potept and 
gallant Enemies ; and conſider the greatneſs of 
- things, the number of Victories, how many bats" 
tels were won , how many Towns ahd Garri--: 
ſons were taken ; he can hardly think then the; 
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work of one year , or fit to be called one - 
War. 

But whoſoever conſiders this, muſt take heed 
that he do not attribute too much to them, but 
give tt wholly to Almighty God;whole providence 
over this Army, as it did afterwards miracu- 
louſly appear ; ſo it might in ſome meaſure be 
hoped for at the firſt, conſidering the behavi- 
our and diſcipline of thoſe Souldiers. For the. 
uſual vices of Camps were here reſtrained, the. 
diſcipline was ſtrict; no theft , no wantonneſs, 
no oaths, -nor any prophane words could eſcape 
without the ſevereſt caſtigation ; by which. 1t 
was brought to pals, that in this Camp, as in 
a well ordered City, paſſage was ſafe, and com- 
merce free. 

The firſt expedition of General Fairfax, as it 
was ordered by the Committee of both King. 
doms, was into the Weſt, to relieve Taunton ;- 
a Town that had long, with incredible man- 
hood and conſtancy, under Blake their Govern- ; 
our , endured a ſharp ſiege by Sir Richard : 
Greenvile, and ſeemed to emulate. ( riiough. 
with more happineſs ) the fidelity of old; 
Sagunthum : but this work was not done by : 
the General himſelf , but Colonel Welder, , 
who was ſent thither with ſeven thouſand : 
of the new Army. Fairfax himſelf was re- : 
called by the Committee of ' both Kingdoms to”. 
go upon other action. 7 


But . 
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But becauſe the King had ſent for Ptince Ry- 
pert from Wales to come to Oxford, that he 


might joyn forces, - and march into the held 
General Fairfax, before he went from Windſor, 
ſent Cromwell with a party of Horſe, to hin- 
der the Kings deſigns; who marching ſpeedily 
from Windſor , with great felicity vanquiſhed a 
part of the Kings forces at 1/p-bridge,taking divers 


of the Commanders priſoners : the remainder of 
that party flying into Blerchington Houſe , + 


were there beſieged, and yielded to Cromwel. 
With. the ſame ſucceſs at Bampron-buſh he 'took 
Vaughan and Littleton , and defeated their 
Forces. 


The King, when Prince Rupert and Maurice. 


were come to him with their forces, deſign. 
ed his march toward the Eaſt, to take 
poſſeſfion of the Iſle of Ely, which he hoped 
' Would be betrayed to him by ſome ef his party 
there. Cromwel , and Major General Brow , 
* the Governor of Abington , were Commanded 
to follow the King ; but ſoon recalled, as too 
weak in forces to encounter the King, and to 
- afiſt General Fairfax in beſieging of Oxford ; 
- for then Fairfax was ordered to beſfieg Oxford; 
but. the deſign was not good, and the Com- 


mittee of both Kingdoms , though too late y// 
. Tepented it. "4b 
<For in the mean time the King ſecurely mar-3*; 
ched Northward with his Army, , and :ouk'theij% 


conſiderable Town of Leiceſter. 
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Fairfax recalled from the fiege of Oxford , 
( while Cromwel was ſent away to ſtrengthen 
the Eaſtern Counties ) with all his forces follow- 
ed the King ; nor was the famous battel long 
deferred ; in which all men conjeCtured what 
the liberties and Laws ot Ergland, and, what 
the Kings power ſhould be, muſt be rried by 
the ſword. MNaſeby fields, not far from North- 
ampton were the place where the fate of Eng- 


land was to be determined. The fourteenth of 


Fune was the memorable day : nor was 
the number of the Armies very unequal , 


( the Royaliſts onF,@were ſtrongeſt in Horſe )© 


nor the ordering of their Battalia's much un- 


like ; The 'Kings Front was filled with brave - 
Troops of Horſe ; the Foot ſtood in the ſe- . 
cond Body. The right wing was Command--, | 
ed by the: Princes Rupert and Maurice, * 
the left by Sir Facob Aſhley ; other Com , 
manders of great quality ſuſtaining their : 


parts. 


the Horſe ; the right wing was commanded by - 
Cremwel , who to the exceeding joy of the 
whole Army, that very night before the. bat- 


tel was fought, arrived there : the left wing 
by Freron: Colonel Roſſiter, a brave commander, . 
but a little before the battel began, came with 


his Horſe, and took his place with Gromwel on 


The Parliamentarian Foot made a firm Body 
in the * midſt. | The wings were guarded by - 


» 


: 


A flor ati Fe pro 1 
Major General Skjppor, and divided into two 
Bodies, The Parliamentarians word was, 


«<Y 
1 8 


' God with w. The Royaliſts, God, and Queen 
- Mary. : 


Fortune at'the firſt (asin ſome other batrels ) 
ſeemed a while to flatter the Kings ſide, for 
the lefr wing of the Parliament was worlted , 
and the Commander Jreton , receiving two 
wounds , was taken Priſoner , and kept ſo du- 
ring the fight. Prince Rupert with great fury 
fell in, and purſued that routed wing ; inſomuth 
that the day had been loſt, if Cromwel, who, 
came on with as great force, had not in like 
manner routed and overthrown the Kings left 


"wing : the buſineſs now ſeemed in an equal 


ballance, and the wings on both lides - being: 


, thus ſcattered , they fought ſome time upon, 


dubious hopes ; magnanimous Skippon was griev-, 
ouſly wounded ; yet would not forſake the Bat: 


; Te, but'with all poſſible endeavours diſcharged 
his part till the Victory was obtained : The 


Fairfaxians at laſt charged fo fiercely on the Roy- 
aliſts, that they no longer could endure the Brunt: ' 
The Horſe in ail diſordered haſte fled toward 


Leiceſter, and forſook the whole body of their 
' Foot, with their Artillery and Carriages; who., 


being ſurrounded by the Fairfaxians, threw down. 
their Arms, crying for Quarter, and were all! | 
taken Priſoners, F 
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- This Battel was the happieſt of all other to the 
| Parliament, the Victory abſolute, and undoubted, 

and almoſt five thouſand priſoners carryed to Lone 
don 3 the Kings Standard, and one hundred other 
colours were taken, with all their Ordnance, and 
a very rich booty z a great quantity of Gold and 
Silver, and all the ſecret Letters of the King came 
by this means into the Conquerors hands 3 but 
ſo few were ſlain in this battel, that a reader may 
jaſtly wonder how ſo many priſoners ſhould be ta- 
kerzzand ſo much wealth purchaſed with the loſs 
of ſo little blaod 3 for on the Kings fide ſcarce 
*our hundred wefeſlain 3 on the Parliaments fcarce- 
one hundred. Cromwell with his Horſe purſued 
the vanquiſhed Roialifſts (who fledya pace, and 
betook themſelves to divers of th@g-own Garri- 
ſons) and bringing back a great number of Priſo- 
hers, returned to the General, who now marched 
with his Victorious Army to Leiceſter, which was 
foon rendred to him. Fairfax, Kkaving a Garriſon 
in Leiceſter, that he might make uſe of his Victos 
ry to the good of the Commonwealth, and hin- 
der the King from recruiting himſelf, to protra&t 
this ſad War, reſolved to follow him cloſe 3 he 
therefore marched Weſtward, that he might both 
purſue the King, and raiſe the Siege of Towns 
tons 

The Kings Letters taken at Naſeby were pub- 

lickly read in London betore a great Aſſembly of 

Citizens, where many of both Houſes of Parlias 

Y ment were preſent 3 and leave was given to as ma» 

2 ty 2s pleaſed, or knew he Kings hand (to _ 
__ - :. the 
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the calumny-. of thoſs who faid the Letters were” 
counterfeit) to peruſe them all, out of which a ſe- 
Ieted bundle were printed by command of the 
Parliament. | 
From the reading of theſe Letters many diſcour- 
ſes of the people aroſe, for there appeared his tranſ- 
actions with the Iriſh Rebels, and with the Queen 
for aſhſtance from France, and the Duke of Lyr- 
raigns of which before is ſpoken. Many. good 
men were ſorry that the Kings actions agreed no 
better with his words; that he openly protelted 
before Cod, with horrid imprecations, that he 
endeavoured nothing ſo much as the preſervation 
of Proteſtant Religion, and rooting out of Pope- 
xy : yet in "I time under hand he promiſed 
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to the Iriſh Abc 1s an abrogation of thoſe Laws a- 
gainft them," Which was contrary to his late ex- 
Hiern promiſes, in theſe words, 1 will never a- | 

ogate the Laws againſt the Papiſts : and again, 1 
abhor to think, of bringing forraign $ouldiers into the 
Kingdont : and yet he follicited the Duke. of Lor- 
raiguy the French, the Danes, and the very Iriſh 
for aſſiftance ; they were vexcd alſo that the King 
was {o much ruleg by the will of his wife, as to 
do every thing by her preſcript 3 that Peace, War, 
Os, and Parliament ſhould be at herdiſpo- 
1{2l). 
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It appeared belides out of thoſe Letters, with. 
what mind the King treated with the Parliament 
at Uxbridge, and what could be hoped by that" 
Treaty 3 when writing to the. Queen, he athrms,, 
that if he could haye had but two, more conlontgy 
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iip to his Vote, he wonld not have given the 
tameof Parliament to them at Weſtminſter : at laſts 
he agreed to it in this ſenſe, That it was not all one 
to of them a Parliament, and t6 acknowledge them ſo 
to bez and upon that reaſon (which might have 
diſpleaſed his own fide) he calls thofe with him at 
Oxford a Mungrell Patliament. 

The King after his overthrow at Naſeby, fled 
to Lichfield 3 and4from thence he went to Hereford, 
to raife forces (eſpecially foot, for he had Rtill frore 
of braye Horſe, that came to him after that bat- 
tel) in Wales, in Cornwall, and inother places ? 
but nothing at all that following year proſpered>-. 
with the King, Fortune enclining wholly to the 
Parliaments fide', whoſe cauſe it appeared that 
God approved, by the franit of ſo many ftrange 
and fignal Victories to them; the valour of the 
Rojialiſts availed not, and all their endeavours fell 
to nothing, 

General Fairfax, after the Battel of Nuſiby, by 
long Marches paſſed into the Welt, Taunton was 
relteved only by the fame 3f his approach; for- 
Goring raifed his Sicge, and went away. Fhat cons: 
ſtant Town had been reduced to great extremities” 
it had ſuffered mnch, and done great things againſt 
ffrong Enemies, and could not at this time in poſs» 
libility have held outs Jong, without ſome relief, 
The Parliament rejoyted much at the delivery of ' 
that Town 3 three Parliament Carrifons abour 
that time, and the fore-going year, behaved them- 
ſelves with ſuch courage, and conſtancy, as might 


F ſerve tobe celebrated in a larger Hiſtory tis, 
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Lime, Plimouth, and Taunton, all which, having 
been often belieged by Prince Mawrice, Greenvile, 
Goring, and other Commanders 3 had not only 


held out againſt thoſe ſtrong Enemies, but much 


broken their Forces. 

The things which that new Army under the 
condud of Fairfax did that following year (ta- 
king no reſt all that ſharp and bitter Winter) were 
much to be wondered at, how many ſtrong Towns 
and Forts they took, how many field Victories 
| they obtained, the ſtories of every ſeveral month 

will declarez of which becauſe they are more a- 
, Eurately deſcribed by other pens, I ſhall here only 
make a ſhort mention ; tor within the ſpace of one 
year all the Weſtern Counties of England, great 
Armies under the conduct of Prince Rwpert, . Green- 
vile, Hopton, and Goring, being utterly vanquiſh- 
ed 'and brought to nothing, were reduced to the 
obedience of Parliament. 
In the months of Auguſt and September were 
taken Bath, and Sherburn; and- Briſtol it felt, the: 
greateſt and moſt wealthy City of the whole Wet, 
was by Prince Repert ſurrendred to General Fair- 


x 3 ; 
* 1%: The Army alſo, when it was divided, by reaſon 
"*$f| the multiplicity of their work, was not leſs 
* *-ſucceſsful-in the parts of it 3 Wincheſter, and Ba- 
. Fingtaken by Cromwel , the Devizes, and Barclay 


by other Commanders Fairfax himſe}t marching | 


(that cold December) into Devonſhire, took \Tiver-, 
20453 and with ſtrange felicity fttormed and: took: 
Dartmmth 3 and afterwards drove the Kings Arr. 


oy -. 
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mics into Cornwall, whom Fairfax purſuing, at 
Torrington,gave Hopton a great overthrow. In the 
month of February with his Victorious Army he 
centred. Cornwal . for tear of whom Prince Charles 
fled into the Iſlands of S ily: : and in March follow- 
ing, all Hoptons torces, by the Cormmand of the 
Conqueror Fairfax, were disbanded and;ſent a- 
way 3 and the whole County of Cornwal reduced 
to the obedience of Parliament. ., 

In the following April, Excefter, and Barnſtable 
were ſurrendred to Fairfax,and Bridgewater ſtorm- 
. ed 3 but when they yielded, taken to mercy. S. 
| Michaels Mount, the fartheſt angle of Cornwal, was 
| alſo ſurrendred to Colonel Hamond. Thus Fair- 
fax, the Conqueror of the Welt, having fitted all 
things for his expedition, to make an end of the 
War, is marching to beliege Oxford : I odftock was 
already taken by Colonel Rz#insborough z but in all 
theſe months that the General had done ſuch great 
things in the Weſt, the other Commanders of 
Parliament were not unfortunate (the Fates ſeem- 
ing to conſpire at that fide) in the North, arid 
+ "| * mid-land Counties of England 3 about the midſt 
: of Summer Carliſle was ſurrendred by Glenbam 
| the Governor to the Scottiſh Army, a Garriſon 
of Scots was put into that Town 3 of which the 
Engliſh complained, as being againſt the Cove- 
nant; the Taroens alſo wrote to Leven to reſtore 
Carliſle to the Engliſh z not that chey did ſuſpe& 
any evil from their brethren, but that condirions 
might be obferved, and the mouths of ill-affe&ed 
| people Te” who were too apt to Hy that The 
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Scots came into England not as friends, but Freeboos 
ters ; From that time the Parliament ordained to 
| have their Commiſſioners (as the Scots had theirs 
at Lo#idon) reſident in Edenburgh, to be preſent 
with the Parliament of Scotland; and to that pur-' 
poſe the Earl of Ratland, the Lord Wharton ; and 
of the Commons Sir Henry Vain the Elder, Sir 
 Wilkam Armin, Mr. Hatcher, and Mr. Goodwin were 
choſen. Glenham with his men, after the ſurren- 
der of Carliſle, went to Newark, The Scottiſh 
Army about that time marched vinder Leven to 
Newark, to beſiege that Town, but the Scottiſh 
horſe ſtaid not long there, being fareed to return 
into the North, to the aſſiſtance of their diltre(- 
{cd Countrey; For the Engliſh Parliament at that 
time, in mid{t of their own proſperity,. were nor- 
withſtanding mourners for the calamity of Scot- 
lang, a great, uncxſpected, and wonderful cala- 
mityz in which the trailty of humane affairs, and 
". the mutable condition of Kingdoms was et forth 
by a memorable example; all Scotland within the 

{ſpace of one month was loſt and recovered quite 
 ſynk, ayd again emergent, ; | 
. ** The man that thus plagued Scotland,” was the 
Earl of. Montroſs 3 one, on whom the Kingghopes 
' {fo much then depended, that out of an earneſt de- 
fire to joyn his Forces to Mentroſs, the Kin with 
a body of. gootl horſe marched Northward, but 
by the forces of Pointz, Gell, Roffiter, aud others 
the Kipgs expedition was ſtopped, that he could 
not meet Montroſs : for it bad becn agreed betwixt 
. the King and Montroſr, that at the ſame time he 
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from the South ſhould march Northward, and the 
other from the North, to meet him, ſhould come 
Is Southward, that the Kings horſe joyned to his foot, 
nt might make a conſiderable Army in thoſe parts 
r- | but the Kings paſſage, though he tryed many 
1d ways, was (as beforcſaid) ttopped. Montroſs, 
ir | mindful of his promiſe, broke out into the Sou- 
re thern ports of Scotland, with greater ſucceſs then 
h= could be hoped, having ſcarce 4000. Highlanders 
h and Irith, 

0 A place there was near to Kilſithe, which the 
| craggy Mountains, and firaightned paſſages had 
n 

(. 

It 


made fit fas ambuſhes, where Montroſz had ſeated 
himſelf; thither the Army of the State, confident 
| of their number, whilſt unadviſedly they purſued 
= | the theeving Highlanders, fell into the cunningly- 
- diſpoſed ambuſhes, and were cut off with a miſe» 
- rable ſlaughter ; above five thouſand were lain, 
d and none almoſt eſcaped, but whom the wearied 
1 Conquerors had not ttrength to kill z ſor cruel Mon- 
e # troſs ſpared none, crying out, They had no need of * 
: Priſoners, Lo 
This overthrow of Kzlfithe at one batte};had 
: utterly ruined the State of Scotland, if Davidiihn 
s | fey (about a month after giving an abſolucteqyers 's. © 
throw to Montroſs) had not retiored it 3 for aftey*+ - 
thisſo unexpected a defeat, the State of Scotland 
had no Army tor a Reſerve, or Force to ſtop the 
paſſage of the:Conqueror, to whom almoſt all the 
Towns preſently yiclded. The Papiſtsand Malig- 
nants, and all neuters, with thoſe that had befogc 
difſemblcd their afteions, now joyned with fiten: 
-, G 4 -\. tho 
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the reſt were cut off ; all .the chiet Nobility of 
the Covenanters were forced to fly into Eng- 
land. - 

-- A publick Faſt and Humiliation was kept by the 
Engliſh, for the calamity of their brethren of Scot- 
zand, * General Fairfax, and other of the chict 
Commanders wrote to Leven, Thut they accounted 
the Calamity of Scotland to be their own, and that 
if their affairs at home would permit, and the Parli- 
ament would command it, they would earneſtly under- 
' Fake that War, and venture their hloods as freely for 
the Scots, as for the Engliſh, till the Enemies of the 
three Kingdoms were fully vanquiſhed. 

But: Montroſs his cruel Reign laſted not long, 
ſcarce a whole month; to vindicate Scotland Da- 
vid 'Leſly was ſufficient, who with his Horſe com- 
ing thither, at Selkirk gave Montroſs 1o total a de- 
feat, that it ſeemed fully to recompenſe Kilſithe 3 
' the Victory was gotten in an hours ſpace, and 
(as it was obſerved by a German writer) upon the 

_-Game day that the Queen of England at Paris was 
'. finging Te Down Laudamis for Montroſs his Vidto- 

_ Ty at Kilſithe, 

Thus was Scctland mein before the King 
could come to Montroſs, which notwithſtanding 
the King ſoon after attempted , and marching 
Northward with a ſtrength not contemptible,, 
having Gerard and Langdale ' with him, came to 
Rontenheath; his deſign was, that if he could not 
joyn with Montriſs, yet at the leaſt that he might". 
raiſe the Siege of Cheſter; for the King was execede+. 

PET citous for that City, as being the mol; 
en IT convents;Þ 
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convenient Haven to receive the tranſported Iriſh, 
whom he ſo long in vain expeed. But that ex- 
xedition proved moſt unfortupate to the King 3 for 
in a battle fought upon Rowutenheath, where Pointz 
was Commander of the Parliaments Army, the 
King was vanquiſhed, and eight hundred of his 
men ſlain, 

Nor was the Lord Dighies expedition to Mons 
troſs more fortunate, who in the following month, 
together with Langdale, having got together one 
thouſand. Horſe, marched into the North to that 
purpoſe : for at Sherhurn in Torkghire he was bea- 
ten,. and put to flight by Pointz, Copley, and 0- 
ther Parliamentarians 3 and afterwards at Carliſle 
he was defeated by Brown and Leſley ; and having 
loſt all his Forces, fled into the Ifle of Man to the 
Earl of Derby; from whence ſhortly after he paſ- 
ſed into Ireland, When Digby was defcated at 
Sherburn, other ſecret Letters and papers of the 
Kings were taken z whereby ſome deſigns of his 
- were laid open, aud ſome things more clearly diſ- 
covercd about his tranſactions with Danes, Iriſh 
and others, . The Roialiſts at Oxford did much 
blame - Digby's carcleſneis, that would carry ſuch 
papers with him into a Battel, which were ſcarce . 
ſate cnough in the ftrongett Fort 3 eſpecially re- 
membring what a [tir was made about the Letters 
taken at Naſeby. 

Dighy was now in Ireland, and (about the end 
of December) togethcr with Ormond, treating a» 
bout a peace with the Iriſh, when on a ſudden 
the Kings affairs began to be endangered there, 
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by divulging of Glamorgans ſecret tranſaction with 
the Iriſh Rebels, of which we ſpake before 3 Or- 


mond, and Digby, tearing leaſt if this diſcovery ' 


ſhould grow too general among the people, that 
all the Wn rumors would find credit; as name- 
ly that the King was author of the Iriſh Rebelli- 
on, and ſought to confirm Popery, from whence 
a general revol: of all the Proteſtants might be 
feared; and although Dighy thought Glamorgan 
to be an unadviſcd man, yet could not ſuppoſe 
him ſo fooliſh, as to undertake ſuch a thing as that, 

without any warrant at all, Therefore it was a- 
greed betwixt them, that (for fear leaſt, when 
this diſcovery were grown more general, it might 
be too late to vindicate the King, Digby ſhould 
preſently accuſe Glamorgan of Treaſon : But Or- 
mond and Digby were both troubled with this fear, 
(becauſe at that time three thouſand Iriſh were 
promiſed to go over to the rclief of Cheſter) leſt by 
this unſeaſonable vindication of the King, Cheſter 
might be loſt, for want of tranſportation of thoſe 
Forces 5 but when they underſtood that, according 
to Glamorgans compact, tnole Iriſh were not to 6 
for England, bctor: the King had made good the: 
conditions which Glamorgan promiſed, and con- 
| firmed the PEACE 3 and while they were conſulting 
about this perplexed bulineſs, it was told them 3 
That the Procettants of Dublin, upon that news 

were in a great mutiny, and the worſt was tear- 

ed within few hours, unleſs the danger were ſpee- 

dily prevented 3 Digby was cntorccd to make halt, 


and acculc Glamorgan (who was not at all diſinay- , 


 » 
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cd, knowing it was only to deceive the people) of 
high Treaſon. Glemorgan therefore with great 
conhidence and alacrity went to priſon, affirming, 
That he did not fear to give account at London, or he- 
fore the Parliament, of what he had done by the Kings 
warrant : but it was wonder to {ce whata change 
inthe Proteſtants at D#blin this feigned accuſati- 
on of high Treaſon ſuddenly madez and they 
who betore murmured were - now appeaſ- 
cd. 

But yet there remained another difficulty to be 
extricated 3 Ormond was feartul, leſt the Iriſh, in- 
cenſed by this injury done to Clamorgan, ſhould 
ſuddcnly fly to Arms, before the Kings Forces were 
ready for them 3 to prevent that danger, he wrote 
to Muckerry concerning the reaſons of this aCtion, 
and the extream necethity z and withal he ſeemed 
to approve the conditions for peace, as the R chels 
had propoſed them, and ſent them to Kilkenny to 
be turther diſcuſſed, with ſome dubiouſneſs of the 
event, this might ſpend time, until ſome new 
hopes of rclicving Cheſter, or otherwiſe ſupplying - 
the King, might ariſc. 

But all theſe devices nothing ayailed the King , * 
all his dcfigns were fruſtrated, nor ever could he 
bring into England an Army either of Iriſh Rebels, * 
Lorraigners, or Danes (God providing, better for 
that Kingdom) until at laſt all his Forces every 
where were vanquilhed, and wholly ſubdued by 
the Parliament 3 tor in the following month, Fee 
bruary, that very City of Chejter, tor which he had 
bcen ſo follicitous, a City fo often belicged,- and 
now 
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How long defended by Biron, came into the power 
bf the Parliament; for Biron the Governour, 
| 74g honvutable terms delivered it up to Breer- 

0; | 

Nor was the Kings ſide mote lucky in any Coun- 
' ty of Emland tor befides the whole Weſt (that 

inter, and the following Spring,) by many field 
 Vidoties, and gaining oft Towns, conquered by 

| Pairfat in the mid-Jand Counties alſo, in the 
North, and in Wales, in ſeveral battels all that 
tirne the Rojialiſts were - vanquiſhed by eminent 
Sotmnmandets of the Parliament ; ſuch as were 
Maſſey, Pointz,, Brown, Roſſiter, Mittan, Gell, Breer- 
ton, Langhorn, and others; and in the month oF: 
March (which was the laſt noted hield-Vidtory) 
Aſpley himſelf the Kings General was vanquiſhed 
iy Morgan in a memorable battle, and taken Priſo- 
ner, with one thouſand fix hundrcd of his men. 
Aſhley, when he was taken, ſpake aloud theſe 
Words, Tow bave done your work, and wholly vanquiſh- 
td the Kings party, unleſs your own giſſentions raiſe 
© them apaim. w 


' At this time Newark, the ſtrongeſt Garriſon of 
the Kings, which had long, and much intetted the - 
adjacent Counties, was tiraitly beſieged by Le- 
* Ven, Pointz, and Roſſiter > and General Fairfax, at- 
ter reducing of the Wett, having provided what 
Was fit, haſtened to bcliege Oxford, the head. of * 
the War. The King having now no Garrifons 
leſt, but Banbury, Walling ford, Worceſter, Ragland '.. 
4nd Pendennis, all which in a ſhort — 
| allo 
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alſo taken, and could glory only in this, that they 
had held out after Oxſord. 

The belicged Newarkers, though the Plague xa- 
ged in the Town,and they began to want victuals 
yet, ſuſtained themſelves upon hopes of ſore dil: 
ſeations that might ariſe between the Engliſh and 

the Scots. 

For now the Scots began to complain of want 
of pay, of the negle& of Church-government and 
the Covenant : the Parliament an{wered,that that 
Scottiſh Army-'in two years ſpace had received a= 
bove two hundred thouſand pounds for pay,” be- 
ſides a vaſt ſum of money, which they had by 
toxce extorted from the poor weeping Inhabitapts - 
.of the Northen Counticsz and beſides that, theig 
Army had not fatisficd the expectation of the En- © 
gliſh, but had Jayn idle in the beſt time of the year : 
if they were ſo preciſe in obſervation of the Cos 
venant, why then, contrary to the Covenant, di 
the Scots put Garriſons into Newcaſtle, Tinmouth 
and Carliſle z neither was it juſt in the Scots to ob= 
je& any thing in the caſe of Religion, ſeeing the 
Parliament are now labouring in it, being a buf- 
neſs which requires time, and mature delibes . 
ration. | 
From theſe jars the King hoped for ſome ad= | 
vantage to himſelf 3 and now Oxford began tobe ' 
blocked up by Treton and Flee:wood, and cvery day 
the coming of Fairfax himlclf, and a firaiter fiege 
of that City was expected 3 therefore before this 
ſhould happen, the King relolved, to go out of Qx- 
ford; and communicating hismind to ſome inwaxd 
Counz 
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Conncellors ; above all other places, he pitched 
upon-the Scottiſh Camp to- the Scots therefore, 
_ asthey lay before Newark, the King ſent Montru- 
el the French Embaſſador, and himſelf foon af- 
ter, as Aſhbarnhams-man, with a Cloack-bag be- 
hind him, eſcaped unknown out of Oxford, and 
came to Newark. 

From this enterprize the King, was diſſwaded 
by ſome, who loved the ſafety of tnerr Country 3 
and entreated rather to deliver hirn{elf to Fairfax, 
which might in probality put an end to the War ; 
but the Ki.1g was obſtinate in his defign,not doubt- 
ing but that difſentions daily growing between 
the two Nations, he ſhould be more welcome to 
the Scots, fafe from harm, and be able by this 
means cither to make a peace upon his own con- 
ditions, or kindle a new War. 


The King came tirlt to Montraels houſe, and - 


from thence to Southxell, into the Scottiſh Camp; 
the befieged Newarkers underſtanding of the Kings 
coming , and being brought into great ſtraits, 
harkned . to conditions, and furrendered the 
Town. : 

' The Scots ſeemed to be amazed at the Kings tm- 
expected coming to them, and {o {ignitied the: 
matter to the Engliſh Commiſſioners, then pre- 
ſent with them upon the place, Letters were im- 
mediately written of it to London, and to Egen- 
burgh ; the Engliſh Parliament requirzd the Scots 


. to detain the King at Soxthwel; bur they,” contra»! 
xy to that Order, carryed him away to Retham,* -: 
where a greater part of their Army lay, and ſoon. 
after, ll. 
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after, without expeRing any further Orders from 
the Parliament of England, removed their Camp, 
marched Northward, and carryed away the King 
with them to Newcaſtle, 

The Scots excuſed their departure, bgcauſe 

Newark being yielded, no work was left for them, 
but alledged, That as the King came to them of bis 
own accord, unexpetied z ſo he followed their Army, 
neither being entreated, nor forbidden by them : but 
they ſeemed to haſten their departure, by xeafon 
of a rumor (whether true or tally pretended) 
that Cromwel with all his Horſe was marching to- 
ward thcm. 
\ But the Engliſh upon this complained much 
both againlt the Scots and the King 3 To the Scots 
they objected the breach of Covenant and Treaty 
To the King they imputed it As 4 great obſtinacy 
and deſpight toward the Engliſh Nation, whom he had 
ſo long injured, that now in his l1ww ebb, be ſhould 
in England, leaving the Parliament of England, go 
to the Scots, their Mercenaries : if be defired peace, 
why did he not embrace it, being offered upon (uch 
conditions, as beſides his neceſſities, the comman ſafety 
of his People invited him to? rather then go avout 
to kindle new -fire between the two confedcrate Na- 
tions | 

In the beginning of May, General F airfax with 
his whole Army came within fight of Oxford, and 
diſpoſing his quarters round about the City, ſun- 
moned the Governour Glenbam to ſurrender it x 
Glenham anſwered that hc would. firſt fend to the 
King, and whcn he knew his mind, would do 

| what 
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what was fitting. This anſwer was not allowed : 
Nevertheleſs Fairfax conſidering with himſelf 
(which was alſo the opinion of all his Comman- 
ders) that it was likely to prove a long Siege, be- - 
ing a City excellent well fortified, and a firong 
Garriſon init, conliſting of at leaſt five thouſand, 
moſt of them old Souldiers, ſtored with proviſi- 
ons, arms, and ammunition for a great while; yet 
was put into hope of ſooner obtaining it, by in- 
telligence which he had gotten out of Letters, and 
by ſome Spies, that within they were much divi- 
ded in their opinions 3 and the greater part (eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Nobility) detired it ſhould be 
ſutrendred, that they might have, while time was, 
honourable conditions. Theretore they began to 
Treat, and not only between the Army and the 
City, but in Parliament at London it was debated, 
 andatlaſt decreed, That the belieged-ſhould rather 
= have the beſt conditions, then that their precious 
'- Army ſhould. be conſumed before ſo ſtrong a place, 
whilſt in the mean time many things might fall out 
illto the Common-wealth. | 


: *Bat the chict reaſon of granting ſuch large con-'! 


ditions, was, that the conquering Ariny, it being 
now Mid-ſummer, might be tranſported into Ire- 
land, to vindicate that afflicted Country againſt 
the barbarous and bloody Rebels, but that ſo pi- 
ous an intention of the Parliament was quite.fru- 


ſtrated by the Kings going to the Scots, of whiont- 
at that time there were ſome jcaloufies, and that”. 
the King went to the Scots for that very purpoſe, . 
it was believed, by Letters (which were intercepts 7 
hh a. i 
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"of Majelty, were layed up in the Library which 


Son might continue within his Dominions, left if 
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ed afterward) written to Ormend, before he went 
out of Oxford, We hope that this deſign of ours, 
though it may ſeem dangerous to our perſon, will prove 
advantagions for Ireland, in hindering the Rebels 
( meaning the Parliament) from tranſporting any 
Forces into that Kingdom. 

Thus Oxford was ſurrendered 3 and at the ap- 
pointed day all the Souldiers of that Garriſon 
marched away by Fairfax his Army, with great 
quiet and modeſty on both fides. The Duke of 
Tork was honourably conducted to London, where <. 
two of the Kings Children remaincd 3 thither alſo 
went all tHe Noble-mecn, nor was it denyed to a- 
ny of the Befieged to go to London 3 but the Prin- 
ces, Rupert and Maurice, being commanded to go 
out of England, prepared for their departure. 

The great Seal of England, with other Enfigns 


afterward carrycd to London, was by the command 
of Parliament (for the Parliament, when the great 
Scal three years before was carryed away to the 
King had made a new one) broken in pieces, to- 
gether with the other {maller Seals. 

Prince Charles about that time, diſtruſting the 
condition of his fide, fled from Sily, with a fey? 
of his inward Counſellors, and went to 
that from thence he might paſs into France to 
Queen his Mother. While the Prince OE 
in Zerſey, the Commiſſioners both of Englandand 
Scotland, intreated the King that the Prince. his 


ial 


he ſhould go into France, it might b be inconyenicnt 
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at this timc,and an obſtruction to the defired peace; 
- . but the King promiting them that he would think 

of it, wrote in thc mean time this ſhort letter to 
the Prince. . 


Harles, I write to you only that you ſhould know 

where 1 am, and that T am in health, not to 
dire you at this time in @: y thing 3: for what I 
would have you do, T have already written to your 
Mother, to whom I would have you obedient in all 
things, except Religion, (about which I know ſhe will 
not trouble you, )and go no whither without her, or my 
Command, write often tome, God bleſs you : 

Yaw loving Father, C. R. 


This Letter was intercepted going from Newca- 
file to Ferſey in a ſmall Veſſel, and rcad in Parlia- 
ment, to their great grict, 

Soon after the Surrender of Oxford, followed 
the cnd of this tierce War, for Worceſter, Walling- 
ford, Pendeynis, and Ragland yielded allo to the 
Conquerors, Peace now feemcd to be reſtored to. 
England, but thcy had no ſecurity 3 for the Par- 
liament Thaving vanquiſhed the common Enemy) 
were gricvouſly troubled with Factions among 
themſelves, and divided under the unhappy names 
of Presbyterians and Independents; nor was.it only 
in thoſe things which concerned Church-4 vern- 
ment 3 but in the tranſa&tion' of almolig other 
butineſſes, they debate fiercely, and ns 4 
their Votcs. EPEES 

The ſame diffcrence ( namely of Ls 
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| ghd Independent) troubled not only the Parliament 


Houſe, but the City, the Country, and ſome of the 
Camps, ſeeming a thing that threatned danger 3 
and the Parliament feared that Maſſeys Forces 
(which had deſerved very well of the Common- 
wealth) being quartered about the Devizes, might 
under that name make a Mutiny : wherefore Gene- 
ral Fairfax was ſent from Oxford into the Welt to 
disband (the War being ended) thoſe Forces of 
Maſſey, being two thouſand five hundred Horſe, 
which thing was quietly done within eight days3 


. andall thoſe Souldicrs, with ready obedience left 


their Colours, although they were not fully paid at 
that time 3 for which Maſſey (as for other things) 
was.-much commended in being careful, by advi- 
lng his Souldiers, that this buſineſs without any 
dificulty ſhould be ſo ended. 

The War being now quite finiſhed, Fairfax, the 
Victorious Preſerver of the Engliſh Parliament, re- 
turned to London, about the midft of November. All 
good men longed to ſee that great Souldier, whom 
they could not but admire, by whoſe . valour they 
were delivered from the worlt of evils, and were 
now in expectation of an happy peace. 

The next day after he came to London 3 That 
he might ſee the gratitude of the Partiament, the- 
Houſe of Peers ſent their Speaker, Mancheſter whom: 
the Eagls of Northumberland, Pembrock, and many 
other i Ngbles accompanied 3 who congratulated 
his return, and gave him great thanks for his moff, * 
taithful* and happy ſervice "to the Common- 


WE: When 
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When the Lords were gone, Lenthal, the Speak- 


er of the Houſe of Commons, with almoſt three- 


hundred Members of that Houſe, came to congra- 
tulate the General;to whom Lenthal made a ſpeech 
wherein he diſcourled of the greatneſs of his acti- 
ons, cxtolling them by examples of the moſt great 
and famous Heroes of ancient times. Tow (faid 
he) noble General ſhall all poſterity admire and ho- 
nor. and the people of England, fince they can give 
you no thanks equal to your merits, do freely confeſs 
themſelves for ever indebted to you, as the happy in- 
ftrument of God, and finiſher of our Wars with incre- 
dible ſucceſs : lo which the modeſt Fairfax made 
a (hort reply, Acknowledging himſelf unworthy of 
fo great an honour , and giving moſt humble thanks 
to the Parliament , accounting it his greateſt bappineſs 
in this World to be made by God inſtramental for the 
good of his Country. 

But the General ſtaid not long at London, be- 
ing preſently after ſent to carry the money for the 
Scots into the North 3 of which we ſhall ſpeak at- 
terwards; in the mean time we will return to the 
King, and Scots. 

On the ſixth of My 1646. long, before the ſur- 
render: of Oxford; when the Parliament of Ex- 
gland underſtood that the King was with the Scots, 
when the Scots alſo had diſobeyed their Orders; 
which were, That they ſhould detain the King at 
Southwel, and that Athburnham, with the reſt of 
his followers ſhould be ſent to London ( of. which 


the Scots obeyed neither, letting Aſobaurnham, and. 
the reft eſcape, and carrying the King into the 
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North) the Parliament, after a long debate of both 
Houſes, at laſt Vored, That the perſon of the King 
ſhould be diſpoſed of by the authority of both Houſes 
of the Parliament of England. 

But the Scots exculing themſelves, and denying 
to deliver up the King, a great difſention hapned 
between the two Nations, which did much ani- 
mate the Royalitts and ſeemed dangerous to the 
two Kingdoms. Many complaints were made up- 
on this occalion, and many ſharp inveCtive Wri- 
tings on both ſides for the fpace of divers 
months. 

The Scots allcaged that he was no leſs King of 
Scotland then of England ; and that theretore their 
Kingdom had ſome right to the diſpoſing of him 3 
the Engliſh affirmed that his perſon was to be diſ- 
poſed by the authority of that Kingdom in which 
he then was 3 but that they ſet forth, as a very 
lirange thing, That a Scottiſh Army, paied by the 
Parliament of England, and whach by the compad of 
both Kingdoms, was to be governed by Commiſſtoners 
of both Kingdoms upon the pl aces. ſhould notwithſtand- 
ing receive the King of England without the conſent 
or knowledg of the Engliſh Commiſſioners, and carry 
bim away to Newcatile, a Town of England, and 
there keep bim without the conſent of the Parliament 
of England. 

In the midſt of theſe great diſſentions z which 
notwithitanding, the prudence of ſome men did fo 
well moderate ( (whilli the common enemy and fa- 
ious ſpirits ſought to aggravate them) that they * 
proved not pernicious to the Kingdoms, the main 
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buſineſs, and things neceffary for the Common good 
were unanimouſly and friendly tranſacted by the 
two. Nations : and among, other things concerning ' 
the (ending of propolitions to the King for a firm 
and well grounded peace, it was debated, and at lalt 
_—— that nineteen Propoſitions (ſo many there 

re) ſhould be ſent to Newcaſtle, to the King 3 
which becauſe they are long, and fully recited in 
a larger Hittory, I will not -relate in this Epi- 
tome. 

Theſe Propoſitions were ſent away to the King 
upon the fifteenth day of Fuly one thouſand fix 
hundred forty fix, and preſented to his hands at 
Newcaſtle by the Commitſſoners of both Houſes of 
Parliament, namely the Earl of Pembrook, Earl of 
Denbigh, and the Lord Mowuntague of the Peers 3 
and fix of the Houſe of Commons 3 the Com- 
miſHoners of the Parliament of Scotland being pre- 
{cnt, and conſenting to them. 

And thay the King might conceive himſelf dealt 
withal like a King, not a vanquiſhed man, and a 
captive, this -pretace by the conſent of Parlia- 
ments of both Kingdoms was ſet betore the Pro- 
politions, 


May it plcafe your Majeſty, 
E the Lords and Commons aſſembled in the 
Parliament of England, in the name, and on 
the behalf of the Kingdom of England and Ireland 34 
and the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland, 
in the name, and on the b<half of the Kingdom of." 
Scotland, do butibly prifſcut wito your Mejſty the... 
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bumble defires and propoſitions for a ſafe and well 
grounded Peace, agreed upon by the Parliaments of 
' both Kingdoms reſpefively, unto which we do pray 
your Majeſties aſſent : and that they, and all ſuch 
Bills as ſhall be tendred to your Majeſty in purſuance 
of them, or any. of them, may be eſtabliſhed, and e= 
nafted for Statutes and Ads of Parliament, by yotly 
Majeſties Royal Aſſent, in the Parliaments of both 
Kingdoms reſpedively, 

The Lords and Commons, Commitlioners of the 
Parliament of England ſaid long with the King at 
Newcaſtle, chumbly' entreating him that he would 
vouchſate to lign and eftabliſh thoſe Propolitions, 
being not much higher then thoſe,which had been 
oftercd to his Majelty at Uxbridge,when the change 
of War was yct doubtful; the ſame thing did the 
Commithoners of the Parliament in Scotland hum- 
bly entreat 3 and the like did others daily, who 
came with renewed ſupplications to that end from 
the Parliament ſitting at Edenburgh. 

But in vain were the ſupplications of both 
Kingdoms the King perſiſted obitinately in deni- 
al of his Aſent 3 but daily he ſeemed to take ex- 
ceptions at ſome particulars, whereby time was 
dclayed for ſome months, and the affairs of both 
Kingdoms much rctarded, which hapned at an un- 
ſealonable time, when not only the difſentions be- 
tween the two Nations about Garrifons, money, 
and other things were julily feared, but alſo in 
the Parliament of England, and City of London, 
the factions then cncreafing between the Precbyte- 
rians,and Independants,- trom whence the cotmon 
H 4 enemy, -.. 
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enemy. began to ſwell with hopes not improbable, 
and this perchance was the cauſe of the Kings de+ 
lay. 

Bur thoſe hopes of the enemy ſoon vaniſhed and 
this very averſcnels of the King did in ſome mea- 
ſure compole the diflentions of the Parliaments 
inſomuch as they began unanimouſly to coulult, 
how they might ſettle the affairs of both King- 
:. 'doms (ſince it could nat otherwiſe be) without 
the King 3 Therefore it was debated in the Par- 
liament of England, to pay the Scots for their af- 
filtance in this War, and at Jaſt agreed that the 
Scots ſhould receive tour hundred thouſand pounds: 
halt of that ſum; namely, two hundred thouſand 
pounds was to be paid in preſent, upon receipt of 
which the Scots were to deliver up Berwick, Car- 
lifle, and Newcaſtle to the Parliament of England, 
according to the compact. It was alſo debated 
though with much time and difhculty, where the 
Kings perſon ſhould be diſpoſed, in caſe he did 
abſolutely and utterly deny his Aﬀent to the Pro- 
politions3 at which meeting it was freely grant- 
ed by the Parliament to the Scots; that they might 
carry the King (it they pleaſed) to Edenburgh 
but that the Scots rctuſed 3 athrming that by his 
prefence in an unſerled Kingdom, new commoti- 
ons might ariſc 3 they rather deſired (which was 
alſo the Kings delire) that he might be carrycd 
igto the Southern parts of England and live in fone 
of his Palaces ncer London, which thcy OOTY 
more coavenicnt tur treating of a peace as it Engs; © 
land were noc in the lame danger by his prev; 
[OG = 
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ſence, So that. in all that whole debate they 
ſeemed to contend, not who ſhould have the King, 
but who ſhould not have him. 

Whillt theſe things were tranſacting, and the 
King daily was humbly entreated by both King- 
doms to grant his Afﬀent to theſe Propolitions 3 the 
Earl of Lowden, Chancellor of Scotland, about rhe 
end of Azguſt, when the Commithoners of both 
Kingdoms were preſent, made an Oration to the 
King, which becauſe it opens the bulineſs in ſome 
meal{ure, {hall be rccitcd. 


Our Majeſty was pleaſed on Monday laſt to call 
the Commiſſioners of the Parliament of Scots 
land, and imparting the Propoſt itions to them, to proe 
miſe that you would likewiſe impart your Anſwer be- 
fore you ſent it 3 but ſo ſhort is the Commiſſioners 
prefixed time, and of ſo great moment ( either to the 
ſafety or ruin of your Crown and Kingdoms) is, your 
Mujeſties Anſwer , that we ſhould be wanting both to 
God. and our own truſt, if we ſhould not repreſent to 
your Maj ty how nect ſl ary it is (in this conjunG ure of 
time) Toat you grant your Aſſent to theſe Propoſt tons; 
and what an — malady, and ſudden ruin muſh | 
needs folior Pon your denial. 1 . ill be gin with the 
dife aſe, and ſpeak; aftcr of the remedy : The differen= 
ces vetrwixt your Majſty and Parliament (hy ey, bets, 
ter to 410 man then your ſelf ) are at this tine ſo bigh, 
that Caftcr ſo many bloody Baitels) no comp cfarre; cam 
b: matdle. MY @ MOre Cert: TH) 8 # 21H ar lea, witli) 6 
preſ nt pactncation, The Parliament are itt þrif«jFrom 
af your Navy, of ak the Tewas, Cajiles ans Ftis of. 
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England 3 they enjoy, befides Sequeſtrations, your Re- 
wemr. Souldiers & monies are raiſed by their Au- 
thority, and after ſo many Vidories and Succeſſes,they 
bave a ſtanding ſtrong Army , who, for their ſtrength 
are able to at any thing in Church or Common-wealth 
at their own pleaſure. Beſides there are ſome ſo fear- 
fat, others ſh unwilling to ſubmit to your Majeſty,that 
ibey aefire neither your ſelf, nov any of your Iſſue to 
Reign over #hem, The People weary of War, and 
groaning under taxes, though they deſire Peace, yet are 
fo much againſt the pulling down of Monarchy (under 
which they have long flouriſhed) that they, which are 
weary of your Government, dare not go about to throw 
i off, wntil they have (once at leajt_) offered Propoſi- 
tions of Peace to your Majeſty 3 left the vulgar (with- 
ext whoſe concurrence they cannot perfect the Work ) 
fhomld fall from them, Therefore when the whole 
People, weary of War, defire ſecurity from preſſures, 
and arbitrary rule : the moſt Honourable Houſes of Par- 
 Tiament have conſented to offer theſe Propoſitions to your 
* * Majelty, without which the greater part of the people 
. ab ſreppoſetbe Kingdom can neither enjoy Peace nor Safc- 
I ebtrefore your M ijojties friends, and the Commiſ= 
* froners of Scotland, though not without fome reluGa- 
340m, were: forced to conſent to the ſending of theſe 
- Propoſitions (for elſe none had been ſent ;) or elſe incur 
*- the publick hatred, as enemies to Peace, Now Sir if 
. youre Majeſty (which God forbid) ſhould deny to ſign 
. theſe Propofitions > you would loſe all your friends, 
both City and Contry and all England as ont man 
wal riſe up againſt you; it may then be feared (all 
bope of r:conciliation being taken away ) that they may 


cite > 
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cite you, depoſe you, and ſet up another Covernment. 
Moreover they will require of us to deliver your Majeſty 
to them, to reſtore their Garriſon Towns, and carry our 
Army out of England. Laſtly, if your Majeſty per- 
filt in denying, both Kingdoms will be compelled to agree 
together for their mutxal ſafety, to ſettle Religion and 
Peace without you, which (to our unſpeakable grief ): 
would ruin your Majeſty, and your Poſterity. But if 
yorer Majeſty ſhall deſpiſe the councel of us ( who wiſh 
nothing more upon earth then tbe eſtabliſhing of your 
Majeſties Throne) and by obſtinacy loſe England, your 
Majeſty will not be ſuffered to enter Scotland, and ru- 
in that, Sir, We have laid our hands upon our hearts, 
we have prayed io God to dire us, and have ſeriouſ- 
ly conſidered of the remedy for th:ſe miſchiefs, but we 
can find nothing elſe ( as the caſe now ſtands) which 
can preſerve your. Crown and K ingdoms, then that your 
' Mayity ſhould ſign theſe Propoſitions , in ſome things 
(we confeſs) they are higher then we (if our wiſh 
might have gone) would þve made them ; but ſeeing 
that no other way is left to cure the Kingdoms wounds, 
and conſolidate the ruptures between your Aﬀejcſt y and 
the Parliament : We do in all humility and.t Ity ad- 
wiſe yerrr Majeſty, that out of your gractans goodneſs, 
you world aſſent to them, as being the only, remedy left 
to procure a firm and happy peace, from whence alſo 
many happineſſes will accrue 19 yu, &c. 

But ncithcr this Oration ot Londen, nor- all the 
- endeavours of both Parliaments could alker the 
Kings mind 3 yct did not the Commulſioners give 
over their hopes, but pcrtitied 1n. intreating3 fo 
- that many months were ſpent in this bulinels,and 
the 
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the time conſumed till the midſt of Winter, in 
which {pace they could not perſwade the King to 
hear any Minitters of the Synod preach betore 
him , bcing conſtant only to his own Chap- 
hins. 

Upon which they began to endeavour that ami- 
ty might be preſerved between the two Nations 3 
and thar the two Kingdoms (things ttanding as 
they did ) imight be peaceably ſetlcd without the 

ing, 

Therefore after ſome debate between the Par- 
lament of Enzland, and the Commitſioners of 
Scotland, they at the laſi agreed upon the aforeſaid 
ſum); narnely, that two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould b2 forthwith paid to the Scots 3 which mo» 
ney bcing told out, was by General Fairfax, with 
part of his Forces conveyed out of London, who 
afterwards committed the bulineſs to Major 
General $ kippon, He with fix Regiments march- 
ed away in the midlt of Wintcr, and in 7a- 
mtary came to Newcaſtle upon Tine with the mo- 
nNEy. 

The Scots, when they had received their mo- 
ney, according to the compact, dclivercd up the 
Englith Garriſons, Berwick, Carliſle, and Newcaſtle 
into the Parliamcnts hands, and marched quietly 
home intq Scotlzyd; they delivercd/ alſo the King 
to the Engliſh Commiſſioners to be carryed into 
the South, Who was received with great reſpe&t 
and honour, by the Earls of Pemvrook and Denbigh, 
and the reit ot the Parliament Commilhoners,and 
by them waiccd on with great obſervance, and an 
honoura- _ 
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honourable guard to his Palace of Holmby in Noxth- 
hamptonſhire. Theſe things were done in the 
month of February, at which time the Earl of 
Stanford, Maſter Goodwin, and Matter Aſphuyt of 
the Houſe of Commons were {ent Commiſſions 
by the Parliament into Scotland, that at F denburgl 
they might treat with the Scottiſh Parliament about 
the common aftairs. 

Though the Kings party, which had fought 2- 
gainſt thcit Parliament and Libertics, were abfo- 
lJutely ſubdued; yet a quiet Jhiberty and ſecurity 
could not be ſuddenly obtained by the victory, Fey 
the Civil War being ended, a diffention more then 
Civil aroſe among the Conquerors, which {cemed 
therefore more {ad to all good mcn, becauſe it was 
between thoſe, who before had with moſt united 
affections and delires, thrown their lives and Fore 
tuncs into the hazard agatnli a Common Enemy 3 
whom the ſame cauſc, the ſame tervour of retorme 
ing Religion, and cettoring liberty 3 and the ſame 
Prayers had linked together in the nearcit bond of 
conſcience. 

By this diviſion, undcr the names of Presbyte- 
rian and Independant, (till encreahing , the mis of 
men began beyond all meaſure, to be cmbittered 
againſt each otherz one fide complained that the 

Covenant was broken : the other, that it was nor 
rightly cnterpreted by them, nor fo, as that it 
could any way be a vindication of the cauſe 1103» 
dertaken,or the publick Satcty z on both lides were 

| mcnof great reputation. 

Yet $a _ not at firſt ſo tar diſicnt, but chat 
both 
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both ſides ſeemed forward to vindicate the Come 
mon cauſe againſt the Kings Party, called Malig- 
nants. It muſt be a longer time, that muſt by 
degrees ſo tar work upon the conſcicnccs of that 
fide, which ſcemed weakett, as to make them 
cleave to the Malignants for a Prop. The Malig- 
nants were ready to joyn with cither fide, that they 
might ruin both. They themſelves (though di(- 
armed) being now the greatctt number 3 cſpecial- 
Iy by reaſon of the unconltancy of- many men, ci- 
ther upon particular grievances, or the burden of 
Taxations. A grcat number of the Citizens of 
London, not of the mcanelt, but highcti rank, had 
revolted from thcir tormer Principles 3 infomuch 
as that City (all the Kings Garrifons being by Fair- 
fax his bloodlcſs Vidtorics empticd thither) be- 
came to be of that condition, as that the Parlia- 
ment, without the Armics help, could not fately 
fit there, Thcſe diflentions of Presbyterian and 
Independent ( becauſe the motives and intentions of 
men arc not enough known) our purpoſe 1s to 
touch with more brevity then the actions of open 
War, and plain Holtility, though they alſo arc hcre 
ſhortly mentioned.» 

It were a work of too much Icngth and difhcul- 
ty, to recite how many Calumnics wcre raiſed by 
the other faction againſt the Army (betore fo much 
admired) as maintainers of the Independent tacti- 
on. How divers Petitions were drawnup, and. 
ſubſcriptions cagerly ſought in the County of 'Ef- 
ſex, againlt this Army 3 which was then quartercd' 
about Waldes, in the month of April, And m the © 
Parita*-y 
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Parliament it ſelf it was fo far, and in that manner 
debated concerning disbanding of that Army 3 that 
they (being now taught tovalue their own merits) | 
conceived themſelves much injured 3 and in the 
month of May, preſcnted a Petition to their Gene- 
ral. In which they dcfire to be fatishcd, not on. 
ly for their due pay, as Souldiers, but in thi 
concerning, (belonging to them as tree-born ſons 
of the Nation) the publick liberties, which they 
had fought for. Of which Petition great com- 
plaint was made by thoſe of the other FaQion, 
Theſe and ſome other Alterations wrought at Jatt 
ſo far, as that the Souldiers, about the beginning 
of June (upon what detign, or what jealoulics [ 
leave to Judge) took away the King from Holmby, 
out of the Parliament-Commilſioners hands, and 
carryed him along with them in the Army. So that 
his perſon was to be in ſome Town, or Palace ncer 
to their Quarters. When this was known, it was 
ordered by both Houſes of Parliament (and their 
order {cnt to the General.) | 

I. That the King ſhould reſide at Richmond. 

2. That he ſhould be attended by the ſame perſons 
that he was at Holmby. 

3. That Rofliters Regiment ſhould guard him. 

But the next day from the Gencral, and his 
Councel of Offcers was brought to thc Parliament 
an Impeachment againft cleven Mcmibers of :the 
Houſe of Commons, viz. (honoured names many, 
of them) Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Glyn, Maſſey; 
Maynard, Lewis, Clotworthy, Long, Harley, and 
Nichols, whercin dircrs things were objected 
| Concern- 
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concerning, hindering the Relief of Ireland, obſtru- 
Ring Jultice, and ating ſomewhat againſt the 
Army, and the Laws of England, The Ingpeach- 
cd Members declared themſelves ready to anſwer 
to any crime that could be objected againſt them, 
But another requelt came from the Army, that 
thoſe Impeached Members, untilthey had brought 
. In their anſwer, might be ſecluded from their Seats 
in Parliament. This at the hr{t was not granted 
as a thing judged to be too high, and too much 
again(t the Priviledge of Parliament. But when 
the Army itcrated their deſire, thoſe accuſed Mem- 
bers, by leave of the Parliament, made a volunta- 
ry Seceilion for f1x months. Concerning, that or- 
.der of Parliament, that the King ſhould goto 
Richmond, the Gen, delired to be excuſed 3, intreat- 
ing them not to command that, until things were 
more qnietz and that they would appoint no Re- 
fidence for the King nearcr to London, then they 
would allow the Quarters of the Army to be. At- 
ter which the King was conveiecd to Roiftonz thence 
to Hatfield, not long after to Canſum, while the 
- Army quartered at Reading. From whence,whcn 
the Gen. with his Army marched to Bedford, the 
King went to the Earl of Bedfords Houſe near Ou- 
born. 

About that time was rumoured a verh dange- 
rous conſpiracy in London, of Citizens, Apprenti- 


ces, and others againlt the Army namely, that _ 


many Citizens, and Apprentices, and other peo- 
ple had privately liſtes themſelves to make a force 
againſt the Army. The Gen. hearing this,.certi» 
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fied the Cities Commiſſioners, who were then 
with him at the Head-yuarters, of it. Who 
made haſt to London, to examine and quiet thoſe 
troubles ; But at that time between the two 
embittered Factions, nothing but ſuſpitions and 
tumults could be. Theſe Jealoufies daily encrea- 
ling, on 7aly 22. the Parliament madean Order 
to change thar Militia of the City, which had 
been eſtabliſhed upon the. fourth of day, and 
put others, which were better aftected tothe Ar- 
my; in their Rooms. Upon which-order,the Ci- 
tizens of that faction were wonderfully incen- 
ſed, and petitioned the Houſe on the twenty fix 
of /u/y, Which being read,ſeemed rather a com- 
mand then a Petition. This was carricd,and fol- 
lowed by a diffolute mulrirude of Citizens, Ap- 
prentiſes, and other unruly perſons, who preſſed 
to the very doors of the Parljament; and cried 


out ina threatning way, that before the Houſe 


riſe, they muſt order according to their Petition g 
and fo far did their violence-prevall, that they 


{| extoried an order for the re-eftablifhing of rhe 


former A4il:itia. But not content with that,when 
the Houſe was riſing, they took the Speaker,and 
rudely thruſt him again into his chair, detaining 
voth him, and the reſt of the Members there,(an 
unkeard of violation of Parliament !) until they 
enforced from them another Order, which was, 
That the King ſhould come to London. 

Aftcr this rude violation; the Houſes adjourn-- 


| cd until Friday next, which was the thircieth of 


{#!y, Upon which day, both the Speakers being 
| [ abſent. 
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abſent, (for they with. the greateſt part of the 


Members had left London,and withdrawn them- 
ſelves tothe Army ) new Speakers were choſen, 


the Lord Hunſdon, and Maſter Henry Pelham a*|* 


Barreſter,by whom Orders were made that day; 

I. That the King ſhogld come to London, 

That the Miliia of London ſhogld be anthe- 
cial to raiſe Forces for defence of the City, 

3. Power was given to the ſame Militia to 
chooſe a General for thoſe Forces. 

It was likewiſe Ordercd that the aforeſaid 
Eleven Members, Impeached by the Army, 
ſhould return to their ſeats 1h Parliament. 

The Citizens armed wuh theſe Orders, pre- 
fently proceed to raiſing of Forces,of which they 
Elected Mzſey to be their General. - 

In the mean time the Lords and Common, 
> who had left L5ndon, conſulting with the Gene- 
ral and Chief Commanders of the Army, made 

an Order, That all As and Decrees.that had paſ- 

ſedon th; 26. of July, andfince, ſl ſnould be account- 
ed null and void, and that they did adhere to the 
Declaration of he General and Comncel of the Ar- 
my. It was likewiſe Decrecd,' that th: General wit 
his Army ſhould march to London. 

Bur {of the Citizens heard of the Armies 
approach, their ſtomacks be:ng ſomewhat aba- 
ted, and their opinions ſo much divided in Cott 
mon-Councel, . that it appeared impoſſible for 


them ſuddenly to raiſe any forces to oppoſe ti chef 
Army ; they ſentto the General for a Facific® 
tion, which ( by the conſent of the Mem cs 
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of Parliament then with him) was granted to 
them, upon theſe conditions ; 

I. That they ſhould deſert the Parliament now 
ſtting, andthe El:ven Impeached Members. 

. 2. That they ſhould recal their Declaration 
Litely druulged, | | 

3. They ſhould relinquiſh their preſent Militia. 

4. They ſhould deliver up to the General all 
their Forts, and the Tower of London. 

5. They ſhould disband all the Forces they had 
raiſed, 

And do all things elſe which were neceſſary 
for the Publick tranquillity. All which things 
none of them daring to deny, were preſently 
ratified. 
| Ontheſixth day of Auguſt the General with, 
his Army came to Weſtminſter, and with him the 
Speakers of both Houſes, together with the reſt 
of the Lords and Commons ; whom he reſtored 
all to their former Seats. Both the Speakers, in 
the name of the whole Parliament, gave thanks 
to the General; they made him Commander of 
all the Forces in England, and in Wales, and Con- 
itable of the Tower of London: a moneths pay 
was likewiſe given as a gratuity to the Army. 
The next day General Fairfax, Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Cromwel, Major General Skippon, and the 
relt of the Commanders, with the whole Army, 


'} marched through Zoxdon, from the Weſtern part 


;theq thereof, to the Tower ; where ſome "Commands 


4 were changed, and the AGlitia,otherwile ſerled. 
&J Then leaſt the City ſhould ſwell with too much 


1 2. power, 
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power, her Militia by Order of Parliament,was 
divided, and Authority given to Weitminſter, 
Southwark and the Hambl:tsabout the Tower to | 
exerciſe and command their own Ailitiaes. 

_ - Thus was the Presbytcrian fattion depreſſed ; 

and the Parliament thus reſtored, were very in- 
tent upon the buſineſs of annulling all thoſe Ads, 
which in their abſence, and by that rumuftuous 
violence had been made, and in puniſhing the; 
Authors of thoſe Seditions. : 4 
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A Short mention of the Oricinal and Pro- 
greſs of the Second. War, 


"THE Parliament reſtored, the Militia of 
London ſetled,and the other Commands 
fitly diſpoſed, the General Fairfax 
Marched out of London,and Quartered his Army. 
in the Towns and Villages adjacent,only leaying 
ſome Regiments about Whitz-ball and the ews- 
to Guard the Parliament, his Head Quarters be-- 
ing at Patney ; the King about the middle of As7 


enſte 
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guſt, was brought to the moſt ſtately ofatl ts 

Palaces, Hampton Coprt. | 
While the King remained at Hampton Court, 


he ſeemed not ar all a reſtrained man, but a 


Prince living in the Splendor of a Courrt,to freely 
to his preſence were all ſorts of people admitred, 
to. Kiſs-his Hands,and doall Obeyſances whatſo. 


.ever.None were forbidden to wait upon him.Nor 


did the people from Londen only, and the adja- 
cent Towns reſort to the King, bur his Servants 


_ alſo from beyond the Seas, even thoſe, who by 


Order of Parliament had been forbidden, and 
Voted Delinquents,ſiich as Aſpburubam,Barkley, 
and the reſt, who now by the permiiſion of the 
Army,had ſafe recourſe to hymn. Bur upon what 
reaſons, or deſign this permiſſion was, many 
wondred. | F 
Stirred up by theſe examples ( if not ſent far 

oy the King ) the Lords formerly of his Councel 
at:Oxford, the Duke of Richmond; Marquefs 
Hartford, the.Farls of Sou: hbamp:on and-Darſet, 
with the Lord S:ymor, about the beginning of 
Ottober, came to the King; as if to conſult and 
give their advice to him concerning the Propo- 
ſitions of Parliamenr, or other buſineſs. The 
Parliament were diſpleaſed at this thing; neither 
would the Army long ſuffer it, confidering that 
the King had not yet in any thing art all given 
ſatisfaction to the Parhament. Whereupon 
thoſe Lords being told of it, after two days ftay 
at Himpton Court, returne@to their own hoults. 
- 'On the ſeyenth day of September, Propoſtt- 
Th | I 3 ons 
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ons agreed upon by both Houſes of.Parliament 


(the Commitſtoners of the Kingdom of Scotland . 


concurring alſo ) were ſent tothe King at Ham- 
pton-Coart.To which they did humbly beleech his 
Majeſty,that he would give his anſwer within fix 
days.The Commitſioners appointed for this buſi- 

nel[s,of the Parliament of England,were the Earl 
of Pembrook, Lord Mountague, Sir Fames Har- 
rington, Sir Fohn Cook ,} Sir fohn Holland, and Ma- 
Jor "General Brown. For the Kingdom of Scotland, 
the Earl of Laaxderdale, and Sir Charls Erskins. 

The King,although he denyed (as before) to 
grant the Propoſitions, wrote notwithſtanding 
an Anſwer to the Parliament, in which he ſays; 
That to ſome things he can Afſent; namely abour 
eſtabliſhing 3 Presbyterte for 3 years;about grant: 
ing the Afilitia, as it was before offered to him, 
But in the other things he muſt altogether diſ- 
ſent. He.afhrns that he could rather hearken to 
the Propoſals of the Army, ( for the Army had 
lately publiſhed ſome Propolals, in the manner 
of the Parliament Propoſitions,about ſetling the 
_ peace of the Kingdom ) and defired the Parlia- 
meat that they would conſider of thoſe .Propo- 
_ 

The Parliament, not yet deterred by theſe of- 
tendenyals of the King, fcll upon debate about 
making Propoſitions to him again. Whea the 
Commiſſioners of Scotland reſiding at Londou(af: 
ter that Loxden and Lan:rick, who came newly 


out of Scotland, had talked privately with the: 
Bing at Hampton Coart)fent Letters to the Par- 
= y ; Lamougy | 


_—— — _ ws. 
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liament ; in which. they require that the King 
may come to London, and then perſonally trear 
'with the Parliament about the things controver- 
ted ; thoſe very Scots,whonot long before, both 
intheir Orations and Letters, Denied it to be juſt, 
or convenient for the Common-wealth,that the King, 
before he had given ſaisfattion and ſecuriy to the 
People, ſhould be admitted to London,or to any Per- 
fone Treaty with the T arliament. Thoſe very Scots, 
who denyed to receive the King into Scotland, 
for fear he might raiſe commotions 'in their 
Country, would now have him brought to Lox- 
don,a City filled with Malignanrs, and fit for any 
Tumults,in which the Farliament ir ſelf, without 
the ouard of an Army, 'could not ſafely fit. Thar 
which moved them to this demand (as they al- 
leaged ) was becauſe the King had been taken 
from Holmby againſt his will, and without the 
conſent of Parliament, by tho violence of Sol- 
diers, and ſtill remained under the power of an 
Army,not in that freedom, which was thoyght 
fir for a King, treating about a bulineſs of to 
great moment. 
- Attheend of their Epiſtle they ſeem content 
that he may ſtay(if London be denyed) at Ham- 
pt-n-Conrt, ſo he be not under the power of the 
Army ; but in ſuch a condition, as that theConm- 
miſſioners of both Parliaments may have a free 
recourſe to him. But the Parliament werc agaitrr 
framing Propoſitions {with ſome alterations j to 
beſent to the King, when lo, on a ſudden they 


were ſtrucken with an unexpected Meſſage, Thar 


L 4 the 
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the King was privily fled out of "Hampton-Court: 
To which purpoſe Letrers came about midnight 
from Cromwel to the Speaker.For on the twelfth 
day of November, whileſt the Commilſioners of 
Parliament,and Colonel Whal:y, who command- 
ed the Guard, expected when the King ſhould 
come out of his Chamber to Supper,” and won- 
dered at his long ſtay; at laſt about nine of the 
clock,ſome of : 4. going in,and not finding the 
King, they found his cloak lett there, and a letter 
written with his own hand'to the Commilſio- 
ners, to be by them communicared to both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament ; in which letters,after he had 
diſcourted ſomewhat abour captivity, and the 
ſweetneſs of liberty;he proteſted,as before God, 
that he had not taken this deſign of withdraw- 
ing himiclf,, to diſturb the publick peace, or any 
treaty tending to the eſtabliſhment thereof: but 
only to preierve his own ſafety,againſt which he 
underſtood there was a trealonable conſpiracy. 
But toward the end of his Letter, he uſeth theſe 
words; Now as / cannot deny,bat that my perſonal 
(ecarit 'y is the nur ent cauſe of this my rctir.me1t : [o 
J tikhe God to witneſs, th-t the Pablick Peace 1s no 
l:{s b:fore mine eyes. And 1 can find no better way to 
expreſs this my profeſſion; ( I know not what a wiſer | 
m.:n may do ) then by arſiring and urgins that all 
chizf Intcr:ſts may be h:ard, to the end each ma 
bave juſt ſatis; ation; as for example, The Army 
(f-r the reſt, thourh nec:ſſary, yet I ſuppoſe are not 
aifficulr ts con'cnt ) ought (in my judgment ) to enjoy 
the L,b.rty of their conſcicnces, and have an Att: of 
| 2 | Oblivion, . 
* 
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Oblivion, or Ind:mpuity (which ſhogld extend to the 
reſt of all my Subjetts ) and that all their Arr-ars 
ſhould be ſpecdily and duly paid ; which I'will and-r- 
tak: to doyſo I may be h:ard,and ti.at I be n:t hindred 


. from uſing ſuch lawful, and boneſt means as I ſhall 


chooſe. To conclude, I:t me be heard with freedom, 
Honor and Safcty,and [ ſhall inſtantly breaktbrough 
this cloud of retirement, and ſew my ſelf ready to be 
Pater Patrie Charles Rex. 

Bur the Parl:ament being much at firſt trou- 
bled with this unexpected news of the Kings de- 
parture , at laſt, Icaſt the Kingdoms peace 
ſhould rhereby be diſturbed, they ordered rhat 
men of tidelity ſhould be ſpeed.lv ſent to all the 


Sea ports; leaſt the King ſhould pals into any: . -. 


torrein Countrey. And when ridings ( though 
falſe ) were brought unto them, that the King 
was concealed within the City of Loz4on ; they 
ordered, That if any man ſhoul4 cloſely d-tain the 
Kings Perſon, and not rcv:al it to theParliam:nt, 
he ſhould ve puniſhed with the loſs of his Eſtate and 
[ fe. 
VStis cloud ſoon diffolved, and the Parliament 
were informed by C:lonel Hammond ( who was 
newly, by conſent of both Houſes, made Gover- 
nour of the Ile of Wight ) thar the King was 
come into that Illand, and had delivered himIf 
into his proteCtion. Hammond ſignified himſelf 
to be. ready toobey the Parliament-Commands 
inall things; the Parliament commending Ham- 
#0ud, did alſo command him with all diligence 
to guard the King ;but to wait upon him with 


all 
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all reſpe&t and honour, promiſing that they 
would take care that proviſions of every kind 
ſhould not be wanting, nor money to defray the 
Kings expences. | 

. While the Parliament were again delibera- 
ting about Propoſitions to be ſent to the King 
in the Ile of Wight; a Letter of great length 
from the King, ſuperſcribed to the Speaker of 
the Lords Houle, to be communicated alſo to the 
Houſe of Commons, was read uyon theeigh- 
teenth day of Nov:mb:r. In which he delivered 
his ſenſe and opinien concerning many things 
»=x8iteined in the former propoſitions; eſpecially 
+ *®G\cerning the abolition of Epiſcopacy ; he diſ- 
-pured out of the dictates of his conſcience much, 
and gave rouches alio of the other matters. Of 
all which he hoped that he ſhould farisfy -the 
Parliament with his Reaſons, if he might perſo- 
nally treat with them. Therefore he earneſtly de- 
fired to be admitted with Honor. Freedom,. and 
Safety,to treat perſonally at London ; the Com- 
miſjioners of Scotland with great vehemence allo 
preſſed that thys deſire of the King might be 
grantcd. | 

The Parliament weighing theſe things, leaſt 

they ſhould betray rhemfelves and the:r friends 
by admitting of a perſonal Treaty with the 
King in London, ſo Malignant a City, before he 
had given any fatisfaction or ſecurity ( which 
was before the Scots opinion ) after ſo many 
miſchiefs' done to the Commonwealth ; reſolved 
tpon a middle way, © © 
There- 
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Therefore after a long debate on the twenty 
ſixth of November,they concluded that four Pro- 
poſitions, being drawn up into the form of: Acte, 
ſhould be ſent to the King in the Iſle of Wight, to 
Sign ; which when he had Signed, he ſhould be 
adr itted toa perſonal Treaty at Loydon;that His 
Majeſty giving the Kingdom ſecurity by paſſing 
theſe four Propoſitions, there may he a perfonal 
Treaty with His Majeſty, for palling the reit of 
the propoſitions. The fonr were theſe, 

1. That a Bill be paſſed into an At by his Ma- 

jeſty forſſetling of the Militia of the Kagg dom, 

2. That a Billbe paſſed for His Mayeſties calling 
in of all Declarations, Oaths, and Proclamat ions a= 
oamſt the Parliament, and thoſe who hav? adh;red 
to them. 

3.. For paſſing an Aft, that thoſe Lords why were 
made after the Great Seal was carried to Oxford, 
may be made wuncapable of Sitting in the Houſe of 
Peers thereby. 

4. That i ower way be 019: tothe Two Hogſes of 
Parliament, to adjourn as the Two Howſcs of Parh= 
ament ſhall think fit. 

The Commiſſioners of Scotland would inno 
wiſe give their conſent that theſe fourBills ſhould 
be ſent to the King, before he treated at Londoxy 
therefore ina very long Declaration they pro» 
teſted againſt it. Notwithſtanding thar,the Bills 
were ſent by Commiſſioners of Both Houſes of 
Parliament. And on the twenty fourth of Decem» 
ber, preſented to the King at Carxbrook Caſtle. 

But the King underſtanding the mind of the 
7. ; | Scots, 
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Scots, and the factions in London, abſolutely re- 
fuſed to ſign thoſe Propolitions, and tke Com- 
-MHlioners with this denyal returned to London. 

' Onthethird of 7anzary, the Houſe of Com- 
mons debated. of this denyal of the King; the 
di'pute was ſharp, vehement, and high about 
the State and Government of the Common- 
wealth ; and inany plain Speeches made of the 
Kings obſtinate averſaeſs, and the peoples too 
Ing patience z-it was there affirmed, that the 
King by this denyal had denyed his ProteCtion 
to the Peopde of England, for which only: ſubje- 
clion is due from them ; thar one being taken a- 
way, the other falls to the ground, - That 1t is 
very unjuſt and abſurd that rhe Parliament(ha- 
vinz ſo often irycd the Kings affeCtions) ſhould 
RoW r betray toanimplacablc enemy, both them- 
ſelves and all thoſe friends, who in a moſt juſt 
cauſe had vahantly adventured their lives and 
forcune; that nothing was now lefr for them to 

Go, but to take care fer the ſafety of themſelves 
and their friends,and {tttle the Common-wealth 
( ſince othermwifte it could not be ) withour the 

IgR.--: 

reforc on the 17. of 7 anuary, a Deciarati- 

eat? Votes _ 00:11 Hou'cs of Parhament 
RN mane 

\ The Lords and Commons Aſſ:mbled in Parlia- 

went, after many Adareſſes to his Majeſty for th: 

obs nting and ending this unnatural War, raiſed 
6:.1 manaintthe Parliam:nt and Kingdom, hay- 


ng 
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ing lately ſent Forr Bills to his Majeſty, which did 
contain only matter of ſafety ana ſecurity to the Pay- 
l'ament and Kingdom, referring the compoſure. of 0- 
ther differences to a Perſ. nal Treaty with his Mage: 
fty ; and bving received an abſolute Negativ?, ao 
hola themſely:s obliged to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
wors, ſpeedily to ſettle the preſent Government in 
ſuch a way as may bring the greateſt ſecurity to this 
Kingd,m, inthe enjoyment of the Laws and Liber- 
ties thereof. Andin Cra:r thereunto, and that th: 
Houſes may receive no delay nor interruptions in ſ' 
great and neceſſary a work, they hav? taken th-ſe 
reſolutions, ana paſſed thiſe Votes following, viz. 


The Lords and Commons do d:clare thet they will 
make no further Aaareſſ:s or Applications to the 
K ng. | 

Reſoly:d, &Cc. By the Lords and Commons aſſcm- 
Hed 1p Parliament, that no application or addreſs 
be mads.to the King by any perſon whatſacv.r with- 
out the leave of both Houſes. 

R:(olusd, &c. By the Lords and Commons al- 
ſembled in Parliament, That the Perſon or Perſons, 
that ſhall make breach of this Order, ſhall incur 
the penalty of High Treaſon. F 

Reſolu:id, &c. That the Lords and Commons do' 
d:clare, That they wi!! receive no mare any Mage 
from the King : and av enjoyn, that no p:rſon what- 
ſocver do: preſume to receive or bring any. M.ſſage 
from the King to beth or either of the Horſes if Par- 


: # 
liament, or any other perion, 


Within. 
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. Within few days after theſe Votes of Parlia- 
ment were publiſhed, a Declaration of the Ge- 
neral, and General Councel of the Army,(their 
Head quarters being then at Windſor) was made 
and humbly preſented to the Parliament, for 
which Declaration thanks were returned from 
the Parliament to the General, and Councel of 
the Army, which take in the full expreſſion. 


Ce er ee a arr —o———_ _ 
Ne — 


A Declaration frotn. his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, 3nd the General Council of the Ar- 
my, of their Reſolutions to adhere to the 
Parliament in their proceedings concerning 
the K11jg, 


—— 


Otwith/tanding the high violations of the K ing- 
dams Rights aid Liberties, and the endeavors 
fo ſwallow up t5e whol: intereſt of the Kingdom,into 
the power and will of 4 King,which the preſent Kings 
Reign hath afordsd ; ws have obſcrucd that the Par- 
liamint ws ( through his neceſſities) and againſt 
his declared intentions to the contrary called, but in a 
condition of windicatins th: Kinndom in thoſe 
 thingryhath yet enatt:d with that tenderneſs towards 
the King, 45 to any thing of Right t"at might be in 
him, or duty towards him ) as that in the Proteſt a-- 
tion, Cov:navt, and many Declarations publiſhed by 
ther s that hav? :1d forth a caretul regard to the 
preſervation of the Kinis p:rſon,andjuſt rights; with). + 
and inths preſervation 41d vindication of the pu5> 
lick irs #18 [iſety vo the Kingdom, and hiv | 
, . . W/-6 & x % 
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whole [erwice of their ations, and their manifold 
humble addreſſes to him for the preſervation and ſet- 
tlement of all, They have,we conceive,abundantly de- 
monſtratcd the reality and innocency of their inten» 
tions towards him : In all which, we have ftilt ander- 
ſtoodthe ſence and intention to be no other then that 
the preſervation cf the Kings perſon, and particular 
rights, ſhould be ſo ind:avored, as it might be con- 
ſiſtent with, and not deſtrattive to thoſe great and 
more obliging publick interests of Religion, and the 
rights,liberties, and (afety of the Kingaom, and not 
otherwiſe. | 
And accordin;ly, in the late Declarations and pa- 
pers that have occaſionally paSt from this Army, as 
ro onr deſeres of ſettlement to the Kingdom, we have 
expreſſed onr real wiſhes, that if the King would in 
things neceſſary, and eſſential to the clearing,ſetling, 
and ſecuring of thoſe publick intereſts give his con» 
carrnce to put them paſt future diſputes, then his 
rights ſhould be conſidered and ſctl:d,ſo far as might 
be conſiſtent with thoſe ſuperior intcr-ſts of the pub- 
lick, and the ſceurity thereof for future. 
And that by an addreſs tothe King upon things ſo 
purely eſſential to thoſe publick enas, it might onts 
more come to 4 clear Trial, whether we could, with 
the preſcrvation of the Kings perſon, and particulay 
intereſts, have a ſecurity to the other, hath been our 
carnci} dgfire,ou? great expettation, and our jndea- 
wor, that we and others might be 311 a patient waits 
ing for ſuch an iu. 

N win the Parliaments laſt addreſſes to the King, 
we find they have injiſted only upon ſome few thinds, 

jo: 
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ſo. eſſential to that intereſt of the Kingdim, which 
they have hitherto engaged for ; as that without be- 
traying the ſafety of the Kinzdom, and themſelves, 
and all that engaged with them in that cauſe ; with: 
dut d:nying that, which God in the iſſue of the war 
hath ben ſuch a teſtimony unto, they could not g9 
I:r, ( and thoſe things granted) they have offer- 
ed te treat for all the reſt. S- 

Thus we account that great buſinss of a ſettle- 
ment to th? Kin;dom, and ſecurity to the publick 
intereſt th:reof, by 7nd with the Kings Concurrence, 
fo be browght wnto ſo clear a trial, as that ( upon 
the Kings denyjal. of thoſe things ) we can ſee no fur- 
t5cr hopes of ſettlement or ſt ecarity that W4y.. 

- And therefore #nderſtanding that upon the conſi- 
deration of that d:nial, added to ſo many other. The 
Hon:rabl: Hog/e of Commons, . by ſeveral Votes up- 
olMonday laſt, hav: reſolved not to make any fur- 
th:r addreſs or application to the King, nor receive 
any from him, nor to ſuffer either in others. | 

We do freely declare for our ſelu:s, and the Ar- 
my, that we are r:ſolu:d, through the grace of Gd, 
firmly to adhrre with, ant ſtandby th: Parliament, 
inthe things voted laflt Monday concernin' the King, 
and in what ſhall b: farther neceſſary for proſecution 
thereof, and for (etling and ſecuring of the Parlia- 
ment, and Kinidom without the King, and againſt 
him, or any other that ſhall hereafter partake with 
him. ' 


Windfor Jan, 9. 1647: 
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The Parliament alſo made a publick Declara- 
tion about the beginning of Febr4ary, for ſatis- 
faction of all men in general, concerning the 
cauſes of their Votesz in which ( beſides the 
Kings former miſdeeds, related before in other 
Remonſtrances ) they Declare how often they ' 
had treated with him, that,although they were 
never forced to any Treaty, yet no leſs then 
ſeven times they had applyed themſelves to the dF 
King with Propoſitions containing nothing bur RJ 
what was neceſlary to the peace and ſecurity of 
the Kingdom. How they had offered himPro=- 
poſitions at Oxford, afterwards at Vxbriage, and 
then (after he was quite vanquiſhed in War) at 
Newcaſtle; and laſtly, after the departure of the 
Scots, at Hampton Court. All which had been 
perpetually denyad by him. - 
By ſuch a Declaration did the Parliament ens 
deavor to appeaſe the unquiet minds of people ; 
but ho Arguments nor Decrees could ſerve to all 
wage their fury, nor prevent the ſtorms which 
were then ariſing. Force only was required and 
wiſe councel to ſearch out conſpiracies,and ſup= 
preſs the Tumults which were feared.Therefore 
part of the Army was quartered about Weſtmin- 
ſter, the Mews, and other places of the City : 
And the Moneth before theſe high tranſactions, 
ſome Lords and Commons were choſen out of 
both Houſes to be a Committee for the ſafery of 
the Common-wealth, and fate together at Der- 
by Houſe, in the ſame place where the Commir- 
4 rec of both Kingdoms ( Exglandand — 
| £8 | = 
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had ſitten before. To this Committee power 
was given to ſuppreſs tumults and inſurreCtions; 
and to that purpoſe to raiſe forces as they ſaw 
occaſion. 

The Members of this Committee were ſeven 
Lords; namely, the Earls of Northumberland, 
Kent, Warwick, and MancheFter, the Lords Say, 
Wharton, and Roberts; and Thirteen of the Houte 
of Cemmons; Mr. Perpo:int, Mr. Fines, Sir Hen- 
Ty Vane Senior, and Junior, Sir William Armin, 
- Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Sir Fohn 
'Evelin, Lieutenant General Cromwel, Mr, Sr, 
obs, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Crew, Mr. Brown. 

_ The Parliament, .though victorious, though 
guarded with a gallant Army, no forces viſibly 
appearing againſt it, yet was never in moredan- 
ger. All menbegan in the Spring to prophecy, 
that the Summer would be a hot one, 1n reſpect 
of Wars,{eeing how the Countries were divided 
in Factions, the Scots full of threats, the City of 
Londow as full of unquietneſs. And more fad 
things were feared, where leaſt was feen ; ru- 
mors every day frighting the people of ſecret 
plots, and treaſonable meetings. From whence 
Every man began to foreſee ſlaughter and War, 
asMarriners uſe to foreſee a riſing tempeſt. | 
---- Cum longo per multa vilumina traits 
eAEſtuat nnda minax, flatuſq; mcerta futuri, 
Tarbida teſt antur conceptos aquora vents. 

. Thethreatning Waves in tracts voluminous 
Boll up ; the Seas by blaſts uncertain blown, 
Bctoken many Windes conception, s 2 
"The I 
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. . The Kings Party began to ſwell with great hopes, and 
Jook upon tnemſelyes not as vanquiſhed, but Conquerors z 
nor could they forbear vaunting eve:y where, butralked of 
the Kings riling,and ruin of the Parliament, The fame thing 
ſeemedeo be the wiſh of thoſe whom they called Presbyte- 
rians,who were ready to facrifice themlelyes and their caule 
to their batred,againſt the Independents z who wiſhed thar 
quite undone, which themſelves could not do z and defired 
that liberty might be quite taken away by the King, rather 
then vindicated by rhe [ndepend- nts, 

The King himtelf,though (er alide, and confined within 
the Ile of Wight,was more formidable this Summcr,then in 
any other, when he was followed by his ftrongeſt Armies. 
The name of King had now a farther operatiou, and piry of 
the Vulgar gavea greater Majeity tro tiis Perſon. Prince 
Gharls alſo by his abſence,and the name of baniſhmenrt was 
more deſirable by thoſe Vulgar People, and by tjzs Commil. 
fions (which his Father privately ſent bim) as if armed with 
lawful Power, did eaſily command thoſe that were willing; 
and by commands under his name was able to raiſe (as will 
afterward appear)not only Tumults,but Wars, 

The beginning. was by Tumulcs, and in the City, from 
whence alſo the following InſurreRions jn the necr Coun- 
ties had their Original ; and was by Apprentices,and toufe 
young people playing in More- ficlds upon a Sunday the gth 
day of April, who deipiling the Authority of Magiftrares,fer 
upon a.Captain of the trained Bands, and with itunes beat 
him our of the fields; and taking away his Colors, with them 
they marched, a diſorderly rout (gathering up many of the 
{cumm-of the People a> they paſle:d)ro Weſtminſfter'y crying 
out as they wer r, rhat they were for King Charls. But'thry 
by a Tioop of Horſe our of the Mews were quickly ſcattet- 
ed, But running back, aud getting into London (while othec 


* Ciſorderly feilows came into them)they cemalued all night 


in a whole Body,filling the City with fears; ſo rhat the Lo. 
Major,a man cordial to the Parliament, was enforced ro c\- 
cape privily our of his Houſe, and fly into the Towet: Inthe 
morning General Fairfax, to cruſh this miſchicf in the be=- 


ginning,before the wound were grown incurable,by the con- 


courſe of wicked menſent a part of bis Army into the City, / 
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Hall (of waom ſome they carried away priſoners)with great 
valor,and no leſs prudence quieted the Tumule, For deliver- 
ing the City fron ſo horrid a danger, thanks were given to 
the General, both by the Parliament, and the honeſt ſober 
Citizens z aad 2 thouſand pounds in money given asa gra» 
euiy'to the Soldiers, E 

In the very Petitions alſo,at that Malignant time,nothing 
but ſedition,and War was containedzas appeared in thole of 
Surrcy and Kent. From Surrey about three hundred came to 
Weſtminſter on the twenty fix of May, bringing a Petition to 
the Patliamect, in which they did not ſo much entreat, as 
command,in high words, That the King ſhould preſently be re« 
ſtored to by former dignity, and comets IWeſtminfter with Ho+ 
nor,Freedom and ſafety, 10 treat perſonally there about all Con- 
troverſics;,that the Army ſhou!d preſemly be dixbanded, and the 
free people of England be governed by their known Laws and 
Statutes; with oih:r things of (his nature, Nor would thele 
Surrey m<cn,that brought the Perition,endure any delay,no 
not ſo muck as till the Parliament could debate about it, 


. but being extreme inſolent,curfing, and railing open!y at the 


Parliament, they fer upon the Soldiers, who were their 
Guatd;of whom ſum? they hurt, ard one they killed, Upon 
Which a Troopct Horſe from the Mews,and ſme Foot weve 
tent forto help iheir Fellows, who ſoon vanquithed and ſcat. 
tered thoſe Country fellows,and {þ:w ſome of them, This 
Was the end of roar ſeditious Perftion of Surrey. 

At that time the K-miſh men were coming with a Petitt- 
on of that na:ure, wiv being in number of a good Army, 
fremed afar off ro threaten the Parliament, They had been 


the more (lirred, by reaſon of a ſevere puniſhmenr of ſome 


of their country meg, who had lately raifed a fedirion about 
Canterbury ; Againit theſe Kentiſh men the Parliament pro- 


«yided nofmaller defence then the General Fairfax himlelf, 
\who with ſeven Regiments marched away to Black Heath 


near Greenwich; of whoſe ſucceſs we ſha]} {peak afterwards, 
The Parliament had before detigned, hat Genera) Fair- 
fay ſhovlg mzrck into the North to defend thoſe parts z bur 


.nearer dangers d: tained him inthe Sourh. For at this time"; 
:fearce any part of England was quietzin every place tumults, 
-,- anlurrectiays, and Wars were thieatned. To quell all ettcle, - 
*+Ewhich we wouderful)one only Army lafficed, by the greity 
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bleſſing of God upon ir. Which Army, as when it was con- 
joyned,in one year, Ano Dom.1646.it quite vanquithed and 
broke all che Kings floriſhing itrength, and reduced tac King» 
dom tothe obedience of Parliament:fo at this time with no 
leſs fortitude and felicity, being divided into parts, In all 
corners of the-Kingdom ir continued victorious ; fo thar fors 
titude and fortune might ſeem in that Army { as the ſoul in 
an humane body)to be all in the whole,auad all in every part. 
For befides thofe light, and ſoon ſuppreiſed infurrections of 
Suffolk in the Eaſt,and of Stamford in the mid- land parts,by 
Col. Wait and others, and of Cornwd in the Welt by Sir 
Hardreſſe Waller, more great and formidavle inlurretions 
bappened in the Northern parts, and in Wales. 

In the beginning of May the North was infc{ted by ſome 
of the Kings Commanders; Sir Thomas Glenham, who had be- 
fore governed ſo many Garifons of the Kings, as Carlifle, 
Tork,and Oxford; and loſt them ail; had now, with no better 
ſucoeſs, ſeized upon Carliſle. And at the ſame time Sir Mar», 
maduke Langdale (of whom we (pake before )had ſeized ups 
on Berwick,and fortified it The ftirong Cattle alſo of Pom- 
fret was then taben by the Royalilts, who by treachery had 
flaim the Governor thereof, To manage theſe Wars in the 
North, Lambert,a ſtqur Commander, and Major General of 
thoſe Counties was left with ſome Regiments of the Faire 
faxian Army. | 

But dangers of a more horrid degree ſeemed to threaten 
the Parliament in Wales, nor only from ancient, and former= 
ly vanquiſhed Enemies; bur thoſe,who bad betore been Par= 
liament Commanders, and had now forſaken their fide and - 
cauſe; 'namely,the Colonels, Poyey and Powel,and him that 
bad ſo often ſo well deſerved of the Parliament, Liughorn 
bimlelt, Poyer, who had hitherto kept the Town and:{trong 
Caſtle of Pembrook tor the Parliament, now(ſtrengtbned by - 
the concourſe of malignant people ) with grearapiatoſty 
maintained jr againlt them. Laughorn, a Comminder of 
greateſtcem in thoſe parts had raiſed a gallant Army, un- 
der whom Colonel Powel ſerved. Ina ſmall 1imefthe :Welth 
coming in apace to him)Laugborns Army was ſo.encreaſed, 
that he muſtered Yooo, Both Laughorn and Poyer ( as ir 
afterward appeared) entred into this War by a Com- 

. miſſton received trom Dyſpes: Charles , whoſe Auſpicy prov= 
Ie 3 _ 
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ed no better then his Fathers, Colonel Horton with 2 
ſmall part of the Fairfaxien Army , and ſome- othet 
raiſed forces went againſt them with: Three Thouſand 
men. Burt it pleated God, the giver of all ViRories, that the 
' ſucceſs was not according to the number ; for Horton on the 
eighth day of Afay, between the two Towns of Fagens and 
Peterſtone encountring with L aughorn, totally routed, and 
put to flight his whole Army, confilting of eight thouſand 
Horſe and Foot, A great {laughter was made upon the place, 
and the number of Yriſoners(being three thouſand equalled 
the number of the Vitorious Army;among whom were ta- 
ken about an hundred and fifry Officers z a great number of 
Colors, and quantity of Arms, with all rheir O:doance, 
There was ſcarce a more happy Victory (as the condition 
of things then ſtood to the Parl:ament,then this of Hortons; 
tor which, by order of Parliament,a publick thankſgiving to 
God was celebrated. Laughoyn and Poet eſcaping by flight, 
got-to Poyer into Pembrock Caſtle. Cromwel bimielt abou 


the beginning of May was fent into Wales with ſome Regie . 
ments, who on the eleventh day of that moneth came to 


Chepſtow Caſtle, which be reſolved to beliege, but baſtning 
to Pembreok, he left Colonel Ewer at Chepſtow, who within 
hfreen days took that Caſtle, and killed Kemifh, ro whoa 
before the place had been betrayed z and Crompwel on the 
twenticth of May came to Pembyook. 

\Poyer relying on the ſtrength of the place, refuſed a!l con- 
ditions, knowing beſides, that rime was now pretious to the 
Parliament, being then entangled in ſo many difhculties ar 
once. Bur Cromwel not being accuitomed. ro deſpair of any 
thi-g, prepared for the Sieg?, being much furrhered in his 
work from the Sea, by the great induſtry of Sir George Ayſ- 


cough, who commanded there a ſquadron « f the Navy. Sir 


George Ay{cough with much care aud diligence from time 
ro time furithed Liemenant General Cromwel with great. 
Guns, with proviſions of all ſorts from Briſtol, and vther 
places, and every thing neceſizy for a Siege. 

' While theſe things were ating in Wales ; General Fairs 
. fax, ſent (a5 before was ſaid) with ſeven Regiments ro / 
fuppreſs the Kentiſh Riſers,purſued them towards Rocheſter, : 


A great number of Kentiſh men not far from. Graveſend, : 


were gotten rogeihier into.an Armyzwith whom were-abore:: 


q 


ewenty 


* 
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twen'y Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen of the County ;. 


aid among them divers Commanders formerly of the Kings 
Armies ; though they were more in number, they durſt nor 
give the General battle ; but ſome marched away to Maid- 
fone, a few kept together about Rocbefter, another part of 
them went to Dover, and befieged that Caltle; ro raiſe 
that Siege the General ſent Colonel Rich, and Sir Michaet 
Leveſy ; who very happily performed that work, 

The General himſelf marched with his Army to Maid-! 
flone, Into that Town about two thouſand of the Riſers 
wefe gotten, and refolyed to make good the place, The Ge- 
neral likewiſe prepared to beliegethem. In no chance of 
War before,was the vertue of Fairfax and his Soldiers more 
tryed, nor a Vitory boyght with greater danger. For after 
that the Soldiers had broke into the Town (which was done 
with great difficulty) they found a War in every ſtreet, and 
Ordnance planted againit themyg and were pur to tight for 
every corner of ir, Ar laſt the General, with the loſs of forty 
_ of his men,took the Town, two hundred of the Enemies be. 
ing flain,and about fourteen bundred taken priſoners ; four 
bundred Horſe, and two theuland Arms were taken, One 
thing was wonderful,that an Army of many thouſand Kent- 
iſh men,more in number then the Generals Army, coming, 
from Rochefter tothe aid of their fiiends,yer notwithitand:4 
ing,when they came neer, durlt not venture toafli t them 5 
our ſtood in fight,while the General took the Town, Publick 
thanks were given to God, by order of Parliament, for this 
great Vitory. 

Now all Kent ſeemed to be quiered (except ſome Caltles,' 
which alſo within a ſhort time were taken; or yielded to rhe 
Parliament)when ſuddenly a new head of this Hydra ſprung 
© up;the Lord Goring gathering together a remnant of the 
Kentiſh Army, with about two thouſand men,had marehed 
as far as Greenwich, from whence he {ent ſome ro ſee how, 
the Citizens of London ftocd affected to the buſineſs ; but 
whilſt he ſtaid expeRing an anſwer, ſome Troops of the Arp 
my came in ſight,upon which Goring and all his Company 


fled:the Horſemen purſuing,took ſome Booty and divers pripe:* 
. ſoners : the Kentiſh men for the moſt part fled to their ow. ©:- 


Houſes; - The Lord Goring, with about five hundred Horſe, 
fjing from Greenwich, and genting Boats, croſſed the 
© "07. HO | Thames 


' 
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Thames into Eſſex,/w#here ( as if the Fares ſought out new 
'ViRories for F airfax-every where )ihe Lord Capel, with For- 
*.ces out of Harifordſhire,and Sir Charles Lucas with a body of. 

Horfe, at Chensfordio Eſſex joyned themſelves to Goring, 
to whom within a ſhort time divers, that formerly had been 
theKings Soldiers,and many Londoners,with others,flocked. 
Some alſo of higher rank, as Mr, Haſtings, brother to Hun. 

zingdon, and Compton, brother to the Earl of Northampton, 

The General F 4irfax, croſſing the Thames at Gravcſend, 
paſſed with a part of his Army into Fſſexzand ſending for the 
reſt of his Forces out of Kent,and London, purſued the Ene. 
mics;zwhom art laſt he drove into Colchefter,ard in thatTown 
beficged them : where ( becaule it proved a long liege) we 
Jeave him for a time, and paſs to other aRions, 

' The greateſt of all dangers which thteatned the Parlia- 
ment, was from the Nortb,not contained within the bounds 
of England only, but from the Kingdom of Scotland ; Major 
General Lambert,the chief Commander in the Nortb,labo- 
ring to ſuppreſs Glenham and Langdale, wought ſo much, 
that he kept them within the bounds of Cumberland and 
_ - Weſtmorland, but they expeRed the march of the Scotiſh Ar. 
my,to which they intended to joyn themſelves. Lambers, too 


>. weak to oppoſe ſogreat a Force, omitted no' diligence ia 
#3. ſtrengthening himſelf from the neighbor Counties,who were 


very to1ward to his affiſtance,eſpecially Lancaſhire, who rail. 
ed two Regiments of Horſe, and four of Foot, to be condu- 
Qed by Major Gen*ral Afpton, and joyn with Lambert in 
Tork ſhire. The Engliſh Majignants alone were not very for- 
midable in the North, but rhat the Kingdom of - Scotland 
Joyngg with them againſt rhe Parliament, Wars were made 
from another.Kingdom,that Gromwel might be victorious as 
. well'againffForraigners, as Engliſhmen. : 
'  The'faRion of Duke Hamilton was then prevalent jh the 
Parliamei't of Scorland, by whom deſigns were batched,dany 
gerous to both Kingdoms, contrary to peace, and contrary 
(for ſoit was judged by the Church of Scotland) eveno the 
Covenant it ſelf, England was to be invaded, and-Tgiear Ar- 
my raiſed under the Command of Duke Hemilton; -a-man 
ambitious and ſubtle, The Engliſh Malignants(for it was giv= 
en out that they rook Arms for the King were invitedtojoyn 
w:ththem, and pay promiled to thoſe that would ſeryes all 


» 
- 


A 


k. (a5 it ſeems ) upon the opport unity of time, while r* 
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this was done, though Arguile, Lotlden, 3nd the honefter 
Lords proteſted againft their preceedings ; and the Kick of 
Scotland curſed that War as [mpious. 4 | 
' Bur the greater part prevailed,who theretore {iyled thems 
ſelves the Parliament of Sctland by a kind of right ; and ro 
curb men of the adverſe fation, a Committee was made, 
with power given tothem to punith a]l thoſe who ſhould ate 
rempt any thing againit the Decrecs of the Parliament;and 
a penalty ſer down, to b&inflicted upon all Miniſters, who 
ſhould trom their Pfllpirs reach the people otherwiſe ; by 
which means ir was*brovght to pals, thar many Miniſters 
were filenced,otherspuniſhed; and ſome Lords of the other 
faQion retired themſelves to their uwn ſtrengths; yet could 
they not flop the mouths of all the Miniſters z ſome with a 
confiant Zeal denounced the wrath of God 2g1inſt that Ar- 
my of Hamilton; and by the wretched ſuccets of that unfor- 
tunate Army, the curles of the Kirk ſecmed not in vain, no 
more then of 01d the Tribunes curle upon the Parthian Ex=- 
pedition of Marcus Craſſus 

Conſpiraci2s by Land (though over the whole Ifland) as on 
gainſt the Parliament cf England,ſeemed not enough, unlef@&74** 
the Seaalſo bad rebelled againit thew: Divers of the chi he | 
*hips in the Royal Flert revolted from the Parliament $azÞ 
bout the beginning of Fune, -and ſct the Vice- Admiral v8 
Rainsborougb 3ſhore ; aſfirming they were for the King, and - © - 
would ſerve Prince Charles,ſailing toward Holland where the 
Prince then was,and with him bis brother the Duke of Tork; 
who nor long before fled privately(being perſwaded thereto __ 
by Letters from the King his Father)out of London, where be 
had been kept with great obſervance and ftate by the Par- 


The Parlizment were much troubled at the revolt of theſs 
Ships,as a thing of extream danger, and ſent to the Earl of 
Warwick to take the Command of their remaining Navy, 
and teduce the reft if be could, Warwick cheerfully accepted. 
the employment,and was by che.Parliament created (whictt. ' + | 
Title be had born at the beginning of thiefe Wats ) ' Lord 
High Admiral of England. os. AS Eg.) 
- | Whileſt }/arwick was ſerving the Parliament; hiz Brothes 
the B,of gollend unhappily riſe in Arms againft ir 'Relylag - | * 


5 revolted, whileſt Fajrfax ia. Kent, Cromwel in He 
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were buſied ; he built likewiſe upon the affeRions of theC{. 
| *"tizensof London ; of whom he made tryal, and joyning the 
yourg Duke of Buckingham, and his Brother with others to 

- him, he appeared in Arms by Kineftone with five hundred 
Horſe ; bur Sir Michael Leveſey,and others, who took occaſi. 
on by the fore-Jock, he was there pur to flight, and the Lord 


of his Horſe, was within few days after, atthe Town of St. 
Needs, by Colonel Scroop (whom the General had ſent from 
Co:cbefter for that purpoſe )a]togerher ſubdued: Dalbeer,and 
'fome ther Gentlemen ſl:io, HoRand bimle}f was raken, and 
by rhe Parliament committed Priſoner to YY/arwick Caſtle, 
Ar the ſame time Roſſiter allo obtained for the Parlia- 
ment a gallant ViRory over the Forces of *P omfret-Caftle. 
"Whom, as they were pillaging the Count:y, and plundring 
up and down,being a thouland Horſe, Roſſiter fell upon,van= 
quiſhed, and cook Priſoners all their Commanders,took all 
thcir Arms and Baggage, Refſitey himſclt (which for a time 
. abared the joy of this viRtory Y was grievouſly wounded, but 
be recovered, ' | F 
\..-:+Theſe ViRories obrained every where by the Parliament; 


pr A eworthy of commemoration to all thoſe who conlider 
-wwarmuchibe Common. weaith, if but one of theſe fights 
- -ka{fviccartyed,bad b:enendangered ; and the Parliament 
:*Jefelf, weighing the number and variety of their hazards, 
"-may the better acknowledge the continuance of Gods provi- 
deyce,and his very hand with them. By theſe liutle victories 
alſsg way was made for higher Trophies, and an abſolute 
 Tubjugagion of all their enemies, which abour this time ml- 
'Taculouſly happened. ' ry 
..\ Fornow moſt opportunely was Pembrock Caſtle ſurren- 
dred ro Cromwel, which Poyer and Laughorn, coufiding in ihe 


rought to extremities,they delivered it without condi, 
tions, rendring themſelves Priſoners at mercy. Which fel] our 


was further ſtrengthoed by the addition of Lange 


- + 


Hamilton marched above five and twenty thouſs d 6 OL 
ping 2 great terror every wherez[cacce in ghe who 


Franck Villierg was flain ; Hollend flying with the remainder 


T wh eh ſome of them may ſcem {mall,yert will appear great, ' 


Heengeh of the place, had to long ii;fly maintained. Bur ag' 
laſt, 


2: the ſame time ( Fates calling Cromwel to a greater at -- ? 
cheivment) that Duke q4amilton with 2 numerous Army of -- 
Scots had entred Englend, and about the beginningiof Fulp, © 
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of theſe wars did avy Army exerciſe gieater cruelty toward 
the poor inhabiraurs of England, Ard yet when the Parliag 
ment debated concerning this Army, the Honfe of Peers 
could hardly be brought to declare them Enemies, For the 
Houle of Commons had declared,* That the Scots that un- 
© der Duke Hamilton Invaded England, were Enemies, and 
*thatall the Engliſh which joyned with them were Traytors 
*to their Country. To which Vore the Lords at laſt, after 
much debate,aflented, The chief Ciiizens of London, and o= 
thers,called Presbyterians(though the Pre>byterian Scots a- 
bominared this Scottiſh Army) wilhed good tucce's to theſe 
Scots, no leis raen the Malignants did, Whence let the 
Reager judge of the times, 
| Lambert,though roo weak in all probability for ſo Potent 
an Enemy, was not diſcouraged ; but reſolyed to oppoſe the 
preſent danger,and if need required,ro tight the Scots ; Bur 
e daily expc&ed the coming of Cromwel, to whoſe condu& 
this vikory was xeſcrved, lu the mean time,w'th prudent re- 
treats,and ſome skirmiſhes,not only with Langdale,bui H&- 
milton himſelf, he ſpun our the time fo Jong, until that Hg« 
miltons great Army having on the twentieth of Auguſt ene 


tred into Lancdſbire,Cromwel was arrived with bis torces,whas - - 


wirh the addition of Lamberts ſtrength, made an Army of: 
almoſt ten thouſand, ear ff 
This famous battle was fought neer to Preſton In Lifidde: © © 
ſhire,in which all the forces of Hamilton and Langdale were: - * 
vanquiſhed and pur to flight;zwtom the Conqueror put ſuing 
as far as Warrington (about twenty miles) and killing many 
inthe Chaſe, took Lieutenant Gen, Batly p:iſcner, with a 
great part of the Scotiſh Army, granting zhem only quarter 
fortheir lives. In this Battle were {lainthree thouſand Scors,: 
and taken priſoners about nine thouſand, Duke Hamilton 
bimſeif within few days after, having fl:d with a geod party 
of Horſe to {ttoxeter, was there taken priſoner by the Lord 
Grey,.and Col./7 ait : with Hamilton were taken about three 
thouſand Horſe. Langdate alſo not long after was taken pri= 
ſonerin a little Village, by #i4merpool a Parliament Cape; 
'tain, This was the ſucceſs ot Hamiltons invaling England,  ; 
| Preſently after this famous ViRory of-Cromwel,Colcheffey; 
was ſurr d ro General F4irfax; three moneths almoſt: 
ral lyen before that Town, with a ſma}l Army. 
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rainy ſeaſon; where the Soldiers patience,no1eſsrhen their 
valor was tryed. Glring,Capel, Haftings,Lics, and the other 
* Commanders,umil they were reduced io extream neceſiity, 
would not hear of yielding, but deſpiſed all condirions? their 
courages were long upheld by vain —_—_— the (mall - 
neſs ot the Generals Army ) of aid by inturrections at Lou» 
don,and of the ſucceſs of Hamilton, Lanzdale, or the Earl of 
Holland; and more eſpecially of ſuccor by Sea from Prince / 
Charls,who' was now poſlefſed of thofe Ships which had re- 
vg'ted from the Parliament; and having raken divers Mer= 
cbants Ships beſides, was himſelf in perſon, with ro contems 
ptible Fleer, come into the narrow Seas, 

Bur about the end of Auguſt the beſhhegd in Colcheffer, 
deſpajring of any relief,and reduced to excremicics(for they 
hag long fed upon Horſe fl:ih )) yielded themſelves to the 
mercy of the Conqueror, Two only ſuffered, SirCharls Lucas, 
and Sir George Liſle, who were ſhot ro death, Goring, (Capel, * 
and Heffings were ſent to priſon,to abide the doom of Pars 
liament, | 

Thus was the Parliament every where v'&otjous by Land, 
nor were they'unhappy by Sea. For confidering that revolt 
of the Navy, it was to be accounted a great felicity, that no 
more reyolted afrer them,or no farther miſchjet enſued. Bur 
the Earl of Warwick was very careful,and it pleaſed God by 
this Fright, rather then loſs, ro ler the Parliament know the 
. ffailty of cheir own condition. | 

-Abour the end of Auguft,}irwich with a good Fleet was 
in the Rivef Thames; when Prince Cherls with a greatet 
Force, abour twenty ſail, was come up thz River againſt bim, 
and ſenta Command to Warwick to tak? down his Flag,and 
Vield obedience to him, as Suprc me Admira), baving the 
Kings Commiſtion to th it piirp fe. Bu: Warwick,true tothe 
Parliament, obeyed nor the Summons z Nor was there any 
convenient place in that narrow Channel (eſpecially forthe 
larger Veſſels) to make a Naval fight, and Jarwicks Fleet 
nor ſtrong enough to encounter the Prince, Rajed forthe + 
coming of thelr friends,thePorchmout h Fleet, The Govern 


A m2nr, and bringing about of that Fleet was committed tou. 


the.care of Sir George Ayſcough, -nor did ihe Lord Admiys Fe ”" 
Warwick Cr entaly what was become of that'/Porch»* 4 


. mourh Fleet, whither that alſo were revolted; for ſothe rl. £6 
'- (015 Were every day-in London, And certain it is, that rhe, j 
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Mariners being ſo4ill- affeRed in General, and daily corrup< 
red by the Townſmen in Pobrchmouth, that Fleet had been 
loſt from the Parliamenc ( by which means the other could 
not have ſubſiſted)if the deſcretion of Sir George Ayſcough, 
his eſtimation among the Sea-men, and their love to him 
had nor(happily for the Parliament)then appeared, He wiſe. 
ly ſounding the affeRions of them, caſhicring the worſt, ro 
prevent the ſpreading of that contagion, did with many en- 
deavors, and great difficu'ty, ſo well prevail at laſt, that be 
confirmed the whole Fleet in the Parliaments obedience z 
And very ſuccetsfully ſailing by Prince Charls in the night, 
brought all his Skips ſafe to the Ear) of Warwick. Who now 
{trengtbned by Ayſcoughs coming with the Porchmouth 
Fleer,reſolved ro make toward his Enemies, But finding that 
' the Prince, for want of Victual,was gone back into Holland 
. -be followed him, nor long after, with the whole Fleet, to 
Gore, upon that Coaſt, | 
Cromwel,after he had giventhatgreat defeat to Hamilton, 
following bi, Vittoty, encred into Seorland, to hetp Arguile, 
and Leven againſt the Forces of Monroe and Lanerige;Which 
- beeffeRed with great fclicity, and reduced thoſe Garifons, 
which the Scots and Engliſh Malignants had before leized, 
namely Berwick, and Carliſle,into rhe Parliaments power, - 
Then going into Scot/and,to conſult about the lafery of both! 
Kingdoms, he was moſt honorably entertained iifthe Calle 
of Edinburg. Many of the Scatifh Nobility and Grmry were 
ſent from the Committee of Eſtate to meetiplomwel,wvho, 
afrer congratulatory Orations made, conduttethhia to E- 
dinburgh,woere Arguile, Leven,and other Lords emertained 
him, and the reſt of the Eoglith Commanders, with a molt 
magnificent h41quet in the Caſtle, Thanks were giveu by 
the Miniſters to{{romwet, who was by them fyled the pre» 
ſerver of Scotland, under God. Such alſo is the teſtimony of 
the Committee of Fitate,written to the Engl ſh Parliament 


<oncerning Cromwel ; preſently after, the forces of Monroe . 


and Lanerike were dibanded, and all other forces, except 


fifteen hundred Horſe and Foot ; which were to (Rand-under _ * 


the Command of Leven, until the Kingdom were ſeiled;: Te 
was alfo decreed both by the Committee of ERtate,and'af. .. 
. ſembly of the K#k, © For preſervation of Religion, arid 'bro- 
* rherly amity wirh the Erglith'Nation, T ar 110 than; why = 
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54 The Orteinal and Progreſs ; 
ſhould be choſen into the new Parliament, (waich, was theri 
called)or into the Afſzaibly of the Kitk, For the FaRtion of 
_—_— w-re judged Enemies to Religion, and both che 

$ ; 

It was worthy of ating, that thar Eogliſh Army, which: 
were by the religious Parcy of Scorland cailed a Bundle of- 
SeQaries,and reviied by ali opprobrious names, ſhould now 
be acknowledged by the ſame Scors to b= the jn{truments 
of God,and rindicators toth of the Church and Kingdom 
of Scotland. The greareſt Peers of Scorland aifo did ingenu= 
ouſly confeſs their raſneſs and Error the year before, for 
Acc this Army a» R: beliious, for ating the very ſame 
things in England, which now themſelves were enforced to 
aQ in Scotland, for preſervation of that Kingdom, 

.. This grear ch2vge inthe counce} of Scotland had been to * 
be wondred at, ifche change thac then happened in the En- 
$'ith Parliament had not been a greater miracle. Who 
would not be amazed at this,that Cromwel, for vanquiſhing 
a Scotiſh Army, by which he delivered England from the 
woilt of miſeries, ſhould be acknowledged there the Preſer- 
ver of Scorland, and not here allowed ihe Preſeryer of Eng- 
land, & that the ſame Viaory of bis agaialt the Scots,ſhould 
leaſe the Presbyterian Scots for Religions (ake,and for Re. 
bgions ſake diſpleaſe the Prerbyterians of England; Oedipus 
bimſelf cannoc uoriddle this 4 eſpecially if be judge accor- 
ding to reaſen,;-.not according to what Eavy, Hate, and em- 
i Ea3on can work, , , 
The tices the Engliſh Parliament was now ſudden!y 


©. Ehangedzand the Votes which paſſed the year before,name- 
ly, + Of making no more addrefics to the King, were annul- 
led and wade void; thoſe Vote+,upon which the pailiament 
{a5 before is ſaid)hzd publiſhed a Declaration ro,enform the 
1d concerning tbe reaſon and neceſlity of their proceed. 


is. T heir Gounſels were now quice changed, and new Ad- 
dreſs 10 the King(the formerly impcached Members being 
againreftorcd to their Seais)with more ſubmiflive earncit- 
nels thenever before were reſolved on, The Houſes then 


. fell intas Dcbate abour propoficions ro be framed, and 2 


Trexiy co be bad with the King ( before be had given any  # 
farbfaRjon or lecurity torke people ) perfonally at London, of F: 
reedom, and ſafety. 4 ol 
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in the I{l- of Wighs, and that 'the King ſhould choofe the 
place within that [{land, Therefore on the fourth of Auguſt 


the Earl of Mfiddleſex,with two of the Houſe of Commoas 
were ſent tothe King. Who made anſwer, that he was vety 


teady to treat of Peace z, and named Newport in that Ifland 


to be rhe place. For that buſineſs Commiſſoners were pre« 
ſently choſen out of both Houſes; FivePcers, Nortbumberland, 
Pembrook, Salibury, Middleſex, and Say. Ten of the Com. 
mons, Lord Waidman, Holly, Perpoint, Vane Junior , 
Grimſtone, Pots, Brown, Crew, Glyn, and Buckley. 

The King,during this treaty, found not only great reverence. 
and obſervance from the Commiſſioners of Patliameot: but 
was attend:d with a Prince-like retinue ; ard was allowed. 
what ſervants he would chooſe, to make up the Splendor of 
a Court. The Duke of Richmond,the Marqueſs of Hartford, 
the Earls, Southampton and Lindſey, with other Gentlemen 
of note, and a competent number of them, waited in his 
train;his own Chaplaigs,and divers of his Lawyers,to advite 
bim in the Treaty were allowed there, | 

But while this Treaty proceeded,and fome Moneths were 
ſpent in debates, conceflions, and denyals : Behold another 


ſtrange alteration happegedzwhich threw the King from the--+ 
heighth of honor into the loweft condition. So ſtrangely dif 


one contrary provoke auotacr, Whileſt ſome labored toad. 
vance the King into his Throne agaio upon ſizvder condit- 
ons, or none at all:others weighing what rtiEKtog had done, 
what the Common: wealth, and eſpecially what tlie Parlia»' 
ments friends might ſuffer,if he ſhould come to Raign again 
with unchanged affeGions, deſired to take him quite away / 
From hence divers and frequent Petitions were prelentedts 


the Parliament, and ſome to the General Fairfux. © That 


* whoſoever had offended againlt the Common wealih,. a 
© perſons excepted, might come to judgment, | 


The firft Peritian of that kind was preſented yo the ParS6: + 
l{ament upon the Eleventh day of September. The Title.of the -* 
Petition was,*to the moſt Honorable rhe Commons of Eng-, 


land Aﬀſemibled in Varliameny, . | 


« The bumble Peticion of many thouſanes cf well. affe Reg. 
<n.en in the Cities of London ar d Weſiminfler,in the Borcuy if 


© of Southwark, and the I Villages, lahabiracrs; 


> This Petition, which brok + the [ce, was follo 
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' kjod, from divers Counties of England, and ſeveral Regiz 


ments of the Army;namely,from the County of Oxford, on 
the 30,of September. From the County of Leiceſter, on the 
ſecond of Offeber. From many Commanders in the Army, 
cathe 4.0f Ofober. Three other Peritlons brought upen one 
day;namely,the reoth of Uﬀober. Another from Ircton's Re. 
Iment oa the 18, of Ofober, And another from Inglesbies 
egiment, onthe at. day of the ſame Moneth. | 
The ſcope of. all theſe Petitions was the ſame, that Ju- 
ſtice wight be done, an4 that the Chict Authors of ſo wuck 
'bloodihied in England, and fo many calamities tothe Nati- 
on ; namely thote, who had been the raiſers of this Second 
War, and were now in the Parliaments cuſtody, Hamilton, 
Holland, Capel, Goring,and the reit, might be puniſhed, Bur 
eſpecially they entreat (hat the King himſelf, the Chief of- 
' fender, the caiſer of the whole War, and author of Englands 


-. » Ccalamity,might be called ro Judgment. That the Parliament 


' would give them leauc to remember what the Parliament it ſelf 
bad the year before decreed ant declared againſt the King; and 
what the Kirk of Scotland in 1646. had declared againſt the 


*  ſeme King; That be was guilty (befides other horrid Crimes) of 
E.. - ſhedding the blood of many thouſands of bk beſt Subjefts, Whit 
©" ehings if they were erue,and not at all puniſhed, nor any ſatisſa- 


Hion made, it might be jeared wonl 1 Pop (by (o much inju- 


| - fkice)tbe wrath of God ; who bad delivered that King (aſter ſo 


blaody a War ) into their hands. They therefore hambly enzreat 


II the Parliament,that they would nos ungratefully throw away ſo 


many miraculow deliverances of Almighty God, nor betray 
ibemſelves and abeir faithful friends, by deceirfal Treagtes, to 


+ -irimplacable Enemy. 


- Thi> was the ſence of all thoſe Petitions, which during the 
reaty,were daily preſented ro the Parliament,and by them 


that the R:monſtrance of th: Lord General, and the Gene. 
ral Councel of Officers heid 2t Sr, Albans the 16,0f Novem- 
| 1643. was prelented to rhe Parliament on rhe 20 day of 
che fame November. But by what m<ans,or what degrees, it 


w 


| ſala alide. But at laſt theſe defires prevailed; eſpecially afret 


endemned,and behead=d;b<caule the full ſearch andenar-! ' 


. ration of fo great a buſine's would make an Hilfory t &' 8 
#F$gitcanrot v be brought into this Breviary, which ha»* 
$1ong ajtime,ſh ill here conclude, -. Der 
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